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From the Monthly Magazine. 


MILFORD’S TOUR. 


Observations, moral, literary, and 
antiquarian, made during a tour 
through the Pyrenees, South of 
France, Switzerland, the whole of 
Italy, and the Netherlands, in the 
years 1814 and 1815. By Jonn 
Mizrorp, jun. late of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


** Erranti, passimque oculos per cuncta ferenti.” 
VIRGIL. 


[We shall gratify our readers with 
some extracts from these entertain- 
ing volumes, and the pages which 
follow will, we trust, not disappoint 
them. | 


WELLINGTON’S ARMY. 

On the 14th of February the right 
wing of the army, under Lord Hill, 
was put in motion, and began their 
operations on the other side the Py- 
renees. About this period I had 
the satisfaction of riding Out with a 
party of officers to reconnoitre, from 
a rising ground, an action which was 
then fighting against the French 
army near Bayonne. We got to a 
situation which commanded the whole 
operations. I can convey no de- 
scription of the sensations of interest 
I felt in viewing, for the first time, 
the ‘‘tug of war.”’ We saw our 
troops march bravely on in front of 
a French battalion ; we saw two Por- 
tuguese regiments in full pursuit of 
the enemy, who were retreating. 
J had a military pocket spy-glass, and 

Vou. IL. | -_ 








during this anxious scene I distinctly 
saw the falling, killed, and wounded, 
whose bodies left a momentary 


“chasm in the line of march. I was 


a freshman to objects of this descrip- 
tion, and, although contemplating the 
whole from a position out of all dan- 
ger, I possibly felt sensations of 
greater anxiety, and saw much mere, 
from the effect of the different ma- 
neeuvres of the contending armies, 
than could have been experienced 
by those who were hotly engaged in 
the conflict. Were I to attempt to 
convey an idea of my feelings at this 
moment, by expressing if fear, plea- 
sure, or pain, predominated, the 
whole would be still imperfect. 
Suffice it to say, the succession of 
ideas whith crossed my mind was 
rapid like the delusion of a dream, 
but which will never be obliterated 
from my memory. After having 
passed half an hour, riding on a hill 
situated immediately above a battery, 
which was firing at a French frigate 
in the Adour, we were discovered 
by the enemy ; who, wishing to dis- 
lodge us, began firing from their gun- 
boats a shower of grape-shot, which 
I found falling, and digging up the 
earth in every direction around us. 
This new scene, I confess, neither 
suited my notions of reconnoitring, 
nor the sensations of my white char- 
ger, which had been my companion 
ever since | left Portugal: he began 
prancing about, with evident marks 
of being uncomfortable; the result 
was, we both had enough of it, and 
1 galloped away from the party until 
[ arrived at the bottom of the hill, se- 
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cure from all casualty. I under- 
stand this sudden manceuvre afforded 
a good to my military com- 
panions ; but I must beg them to re- 
collect, that ‘*‘ ce n’etoit pas mon me- 
tier ;” and if in the character of an 
amateur a mistaken shot had reached 
me, I should neither have had ho- 
nour or glory engraven on my tomb- 
stone. This gallop constituted the 
whole of my ‘active services’? du- 
ring the campaign. My post of ho- 
nour was in the rear of the army, to 
attend a dear relative, whose hus- 
band was wholly occupied in the du- 
ties of his profession. 
BORDEAUX. 

Nothing can be more imposing 
than the aspect of Bordeaux as you 
approach it by water ; the eye takes 
in at one glance a series, nearly two 
miles in length, of magnificent stone 
edifices, constructed upon the same 
plan, and forming altogether a large 
segment of a circle. The street 
called the Facade des Chartrons, is 
not excelled perhaps by any thing of 
the same description in the world, 
and can boast of a perspective, from 
the opposite side of-the riyer, rarely 
surpassed in richness or variety. 

The city is delightfully situated, 
about forty miles from the sea, on 
the west bank of the Garonne, which 
river is 2400 feet wide opposite the 
above-mentioned street, or about the 
half broader than the Thames at 
London, and furnishes a safe and con- 
venient harbour for shipping. By 
reason of its being the principal. com- 
mercial city in France, it wears a 
busy, cheerful appearance, while 
the beauty and grandeur of the edi- 
fices immediately impress the visiter 
with an idea of its consequence, and 
the wealth of its inhabitants. Its 
commercial relations have long since 
caused it to be a favourite residence 
of foreigners, particularly of the 
English ; to whom interest has at- 
tached the worthy Bordelais ; which 
gave Bonaparte reason scornfully to 
call their city, “‘Le Petit Angle- 
terre.”’ Provisions and lodgings here 


Bordeauz. 
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are reasonable, society good, and 
the inhabitants hospitable, kind, well 
educated, and extremely attentive to 
strangers ; in short, from its size 
and population, as well as its con- 
taining almost every convenience 
which can be required to render life 
comfortable, Bordeaux may be de- 
servedly ranked as one of the first 
cities in Europe. The streets are 
remarkable for their cleanliness, al- 
though they have not the conve- 
nience of a pavement for foot pas- 
sengers, which is also the case at 
Paris. Among its peculiar resour- 
ces and beauties are the promenades 
called “‘Les Allées de Tournay,”’ 
which, in a delightful situation, con- 
sist of three rows of trees planted 
with regularity, and forming ave- 
nues which afford a charming pro- 
menade for the inhabitants, who re- 
sort thither in vast numbers every 
evening during the summer season. 
At one end stands their superb the- 
atre, as also many excellent coflee- 
houses, hotels, restaurateurs, &c. 
which, as in Paris, are equally re- 
sorted to by ladies and gentlemen, 
and far surpass, in convenience and 
elegance, the houses of a similar de- 
scription in England, while their vi- 
cinity to the theatre renders them, 
at the close of the performance, the 
illuminated lounge of all ranks. Im- 
mediately connected with this is the 
principal street of Bordeaux, called 
the ‘“*Chapeau Rouge,” which, for 
length and breadth, may be com- 
pared to Portland-place, in London, 
though the class of its inhabitants is 
different, it being composed of most 
elegant shops. In it also is situated 
the prefecture, and one side of the 
exchange. 

Another street, called ‘“‘ Le Cours 
du Jardin Public,” stands almost un- 
equalled in beauty. It extends for 
about halfa mile, with a row of elm 
trees on each side, forming the 
finest avenue and most delightful 
coup d’eilimaginable. In this street 
is one of the principal hotels, ‘* Le 
grand Hotel des Ambassadeurs,”’ 
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and, further down, the entrance to 
the ‘‘ Champ de Mars,” so named by 
Bonaparte, who metamorphosed a 
superb public garden into an exer- 
cising ground for his troops. It is 
still a beautiful well-covered pro- 
menade, though but seldom fre- 
quented on account of its low situa- 
tion, which they imagine unhealthful. 

Among other public buildings de- 
serving of notice are the custom- 
house, exchange, -royal palace, and 
prefecture. The principal square, 
called “La Place Dauphine,” al- 
though extensive, is not remarkable 
for regularity or beauty, nor, indeed, 
are the houses so good as those in 
many other partsof the city. 

The Gothic cathedral is a large 
building, destitute of all order, beau- 
ty, or grandeur. , 

Many private equipages are kept, 
and they have likewise the con- 
venience of fiacres, which are much 
more decent and clean than our 
hackney coaches in London. 

The water for drinking is pur- 
chased as at Lisbon, at the rate of 
about one sous, or a halfpenny, per 
pail, and brought from fountains in 
the environs of the city, in carts 
constructed for the purpose. 

EATING. 

Amere epicure, or gourmand, dis- 
posed to sacrifice the higher enjoy- 
ments of the mind to the gratifica- 
tions of the palate, should select 
Bordeaux as a place of residence, in 
preference perhaps to any other 
part of the world. If the rich mer- 
chant’s head has been perpetually 
benea‘h the impending sword of De- 
mocles, he has certainly had the 
consolation of feasting at a most lux- 
urious board here. Fish and fowl 
of every variety, and of the finest 
flavour ; wines of the most exqui- 
site relish, and such as are rarely 
suffered to be exported ; strawber- 
ries, plums, fresh almonds, apricots; 
cherries, &c. all in the highest per- 
fection, supply his table. The dé- 
jeiné a la fourchette is an early meal 


Toulouse. 








of hot and cold meats, eggs, fruit, 
bread-and-butter, with wine in lieu 
of our tea and coffee. 

At dinner, first come the potage 
and boiled fish, then the bouwzllie ; 
afterwards numerous dishes, so dis- 
guised that you know not what you 
are eating ; and in the summer sea- 
son a profusion of melons and figs by 
way of relish. Near the finale ap- 
pears the fried fish, the patisserie 
follows, and the whole concludes 
with café and liqueurs. It is tobe 
observed, that all this good cheer is 
found only at the hotels and restau- 
rateurs, and not at the private houses ; 
in fact, a Frenchman seldom dines at 
home, a place where he on all occa- 


sions is not to be found, except to: 


sleep. 
TOULOUSE. 

This is one of the largest cities in 
France. It stands on a plain, occu- 
pying an immense extent of ground, 
but not containing many particular 
beauties. 

The capitolium is an elegant build- 
ing of white stone, the facade of 
which is supported by several fine 
marble pillars, with the arms of the 
Bourbons, recently substituted fora 
large bust of Napoleon. The houses 
in general are good, although built 
without regularity, the streets be- 
ing narrow ; and, as at Lisbon, each 
street exclusively appropriated to 
the sale of some one particular arti- 
cle. The cathedral is a huge mass 
of building, undeserving of much no- 
tice. Inthe museum is a collection 
of paintings ; one of which is a good 
specimen of the French school, by 
Ravalic, and more esteemed here, 
he being a native of this city. The 
subject is the foundation of acity: a 
general and his staff are the promi- 
nent figures ; and the artist has re- 
presented the different stages of 
building in a masterly manner. 

The theatre is neat, but the act- 
ing, just at this time, was very bad, 
and the ballet still worse. 

Toulouse has always been cele- 
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brated for its literature, and con-|;laden with the: heavy clusters of 





tains several good libraries. Its en- || grapes, on their way to the village a 
virons being extremely luxuriant, || of Frontignan, where the celebrated nr 
this city is provided with all the ne- || Muscat wine of that name is made. e 
cessaries of life in abundance, and is || On returning from Cette to Mont- v 
in all respects desirable for the tem- || pelier the country for two leagues is s] 
porary residence of travellers. The | covered on every side with luxuri- 
hotels are good. ant vine, but during the remaining 0 
This city contains about 60,000 | distance the scene changes, and you c 
inhabitants, yet has but very little | pass over a barren rock, incapable vi 
commerce, though well situated for || of any species of cultivation. s 
it. The population consists in a con- MARSEILLES. rT 
siderable degree of the ancient no- The environs of Marseilles are a 
blesse of France, who do not possess || rather sandy and barren, being ex- f 
sufficient revenues to live in the me- || posed to the sea. I think I never I 
tropolis. There likewise reside || saw so many masons de plaisance be- C 
here many English families, on ac- || fore ; they extend for several miles ( 
count of the mildness of the climate. || on every side; a striking proof of I 
MONTPELIER. the opulence and resources of this a 
We now proceeded to Montpelier, || province. The coup d’eil fromthe ] 


which appears handsome at a dis- 
tance ; but on entering it one is much 
disappointed at finding few good 
hE buildings, with narrow and dirty 
aie streets. This city is situated about 
i | two leagues from the sea, and stands 
on the brow of a hill. 

Many of the wines made in this 
neighbourhood are excellent; le vin 
de St. George I found to be one of 
the best, and bears some resem- 
blance in flavour to a light old port. || however, is not very ornamental, 

There are few manufactories, and the chief part being of brick. The 
little activity going forward at Mont- |; houses are comfortable in appear- 
) pelier ; still its commerce is consi- |! ance, and built with regularity in 
! derable, which arises from the ad- || the new town; but in the old town 
ae vantages of a commodious little har- | ever thing is quite the 
ne ‘ y g is qu reverse. 
Te bour called Cette, about four leagues |; | The inhabitants are computed at up- 
Me 
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gate you pass through on coming 
from Aix, to a fountain at the other 
extremity of the city, is grand and 
impressive, forming one continued 
straight line. La Rue Grande, La 
Rue de Rome, and perhaps half a 
dozen other streets here, would be 
an ornament to the finest city. These 
streets havea great convenience we 
seldom find in France, in a separate 
pavement for foot passengers, which, 
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distant, where the principal trade is || wards of 100,000, and this city is 
in wine ; and I was informed they | considered, after Bordeaux, to be 
annually exported 300 cargoes of | the most commercial of any in 
Hee this article to different parts of the 

ea | globe, but particularly to the north 
ibe, of Europe. 


France. L’Hotel de ville is the only 
public edifice of any note, situated 
on the quay, and contains a number 


The fineness of the climate, and 
the soft breezes from the Mediter- 
ranean, rendered our ride delight- 
ful ; whilst the vintage, which had 
just commenced, increased the viva- 
city of. the scene, and furnished a 


pect still more interesting. It 
Sas pleasing to observe the pea- 





gantry, chiefly women and children, 


. 
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of fine rooms, which I saw to great 
advantage, as they had been taste- 
fully ornamented during the fete gi- 
ven within these last few days to the 
Comte d’Artois. In one of these the 
exchange is held. The staircase at 
the entree, with balustrades of hand- 
some marble, is magnificent, and 
universally admired. 
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The harbour is not deep so as to| 
admit any large vessels, but it is com- 
modious and safe; and the quay, 
extending around the whole of it, 
very convenient for the unloading of 
ships. 

Amongst the different promenades, 
one is peculiarly delightful, on ac- 
count of its grand avenue of trees, 
which not being far distant from the 
sea, becomes by contrast the more 
interesting. —The manufactories here 
are principally soap and coral; the 
former is in high estimation, and 
made from olive oil, of which large 
quantities come from Naples and 
Calabria: the latter is an extensive. 
manufactory, and well deserving of 
attention, although very simple. 
Most‘of this coral, in its natural 
state, is imported from Nice, and 
other parts of Italy. 

GALLEY SLAVES. 

I experienced the painful sensa- 
tion of seeing the melancholy assem- 
blage of galley slaves, who were 


tence of the law for their various 
crimes, and condemned to hard la- 
bour for the remainder of their lives, 
with a few exceptions for a period 
of years, for those whose crimes 
had not been of the deepest dye. 
They were dressed in a uniform of 
coarse red cloth, with a number 
marked in large figures on their 
backs. 

** | doubt much,” says.a respecta- 
ble author, ‘“*‘ whether the wretched 
appearance of these galley slaves at 
constant labour, with a harsh over- 
seer by their side, and no chance of 
escape, with the idea of this state of 
bondage continuing during the re- 
mainder of their lives, and a variety 
of other considerations equally pain- 
ful, would not make a greater im- 
pression on the public mind, in every 
country, than the sight of a con- 
demned criminal going to the gal- 
lows.” 


LYONS. 


Galley Slaves—Lyons. 


b! 











| corporated. 


| considerable, and stands on the banks 
chained together, suffering the sen- |; 








We had for some time been fol- 
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lowing the course of the Rhone, on 
which river Vienne stands: the dis- 
tant scenery is very picturesque, and 
there is a fine country all the way to 
Lyons, where we arrived after a ride 
of twenty miles, alk the way in view 
of the Alps. The day was beautiful, 

and when we had ascended a hill 
from whence the city is seen, the 
majestic prospect of a long chain of 
the Alps, half covered with vapour, 
and an eternal snow, was uncom: 
monly striking. I contemplated the 
first view of these mountains with 
admiration and delight. ‘The coun- 
try around Lyons, although not to 
be compared with that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montpelier, is still fine 
and romantic. The chateaux and 
maisons de plaisance are on every 
side delightfully situated. 

This city stands on a slip of land 
between the two rivers Khone and 
Saone, which a little below are in- 
The fauxbourg is very 


of the two rivers. Lyons 1s reck- 
oned to be the second city in France 
for population, but certainly very 
inferior’ to Bordeaux, as well as 
Marseilles, for beauty. All the 
streets of the old part of the town 
are narrow and very dirty : but, du- 
ring the reign of Napoleon, Lyons 
was greatly embellished; a stone 
bridge, remarkable for the neatness 
of its architecture, built over the 
Saone ; and fine quays, which were 
so much wanted, as likewise a num- 
ber of broad and well-paved streets, 
with lofty and handsome houses of 
freestone, were added. This being 
a manufacturing city, every inch of 
ground becomes precious. The 
greater part of the houses built 
within these ten years, from their 
immense size, resemble so many pa- 
laces. Inone of the largest a friend 
of mine resided, who informed me 
that every night upwards of 120 
persons slept under the same roof, 
each family occupying a certain 
number of rooms. On each side 
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was a staircase, leading to at least 
eight different stories. “This mode 
of living, I conceive, must be very 
uncomfortable, and more particu- 
larly so for a family. 

The et-devant'place de Belle Cours, 
now that of Lowis le Grand, was 
greatly improved by Bonaparte, who 
built. two superb edifices, which 
form two of its sides. They are oc- 
cupied partly by officers of state, 
and partly by private families, who 
rent their dwellings from govern- 
ment, whilst ene of the remaining 
sides is composed of a row of trees. 
If the square had been completed, 
the effect would have been much 
superior. 4 

The Hotel de Ville and the hospital 
are also handsome buildings. The 
latter is an excellent establishment, 
where persons of all nations are re- 
ceived gratis, and every possible 
care taken of them. How much 
more benevolent is it in a large city 
like Lyons to have a general hospital 
like this, than an institution confined 
to its inhabitants, or those of the de- 
partment only. 

The great taste of Napoleon for 
improvement appears in almost every 
town in France; he seems, how- 
ever, to have taken peculiar pleasure 
in beautifying Lyons, where he in- 
tended to have residedseveral months 
in the year, and had even cleared a 
spot of ground on the banks of the 
Saone, in order to have built amag- 
nificent palace ; probably thinking it 


more convenient for a certain time: 


than Paris, on acceunt of its proxi- 
mity to his possessions in Italy. 

he principal manufactories at 
Lyons are in silk, and these by far 
the most considerable in the kingdom. 
Every thing that is costly and rich 
in dress, household furniture, &c. is 
fabricated here, beside the minor 
articles of stockings, gloves, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, and hats. The silks 
manufactured here are received from 
Provence and Piedmont. All the 
old parts of the city, and the sur- 
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rounding villages, are occupied by 
the werk people employed in these 
manufactories. Not a single hovel 
appears vacant. Many old convents 
and churches, which were nearly 
destroyed, are now converted into 
workshops. The population at the 
present time amounts to 120,000 
souls. 

There is a great cheerfulness 


about Lyons, from its being situated | 


between two rivers. Over the Saone 
are four bridges ; that built by Bo- 
naparte is the only one at all remark- 
able for beauty. Over the Rhone 
are only two, one of stone, and very 
old, the other of wood. From one of 
the fauxbourgs, situated on a very 
lofty hill, we hada fine coup d’eil ofthe 
city and surrounding country, as well 
as of the junction’of the two rivers, 
at which point a bridge has been 
built, with a distant view of the sub- 
lime Alps, and of numerous other ob- 
jects, which at the same moment 
crowded upon our attention. 

I witnessed the entrance of the 
brother of the king into Lyons for 
the second time, after his return from 
the tour he had been making in the 
south of France, and was surprised 
at the apparent coldness of the recep- 
tion he met with. A few children 
(no doubt hired for the occasion) 
alone cried Vive le Roi! Vive le Comte 
d’Artots! It was very different at 
Marseilles, where, it is true, they 
had every reason to be grateful for 
his having brought them a promise 
of the freedom of their port. We 
were informed by a respectable 
inhabitant of Lyons, with whom we 
had much conversation on the sub- 
ject, that the Bourbons were not at 
all popular in that city. During the 
time we were there a strong public 
feeling had alréady begun to show 
itself: one night when there was a 
partial illumination on account of the 
prince being in town, a person, un- 
discovered, pulled down the fleur de 
lis from the Maison de Ville, and 
stuck up the imperial eagle in its 
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place. The French really caricature 
the order of the fleur de lis. 1 have 
seen many children, not more than 
eight or ten years old, wearing it in 
_ full uniform, by which they alse ri- 
dicule the military profession. 


NAPOLEON'S ROAD. 


From Lyons we proceeded to 
Chamberry. The country for a few 
leagues before you arrive there, is 
wildly romantic. The road passes 
over the mountains, and one part of 
it is so uncommonly steep, that we 
were obliged to have recourse to 
oxen, to draw our carriage to the 
summit. To avoid this ascent, (which, 
when covered with snow and ice in 
winter, is very dangerous, ) Napoleon 
performed one of those many works 
which for ages will recall the great- 
ness of his enterprising mind, by 
cutting a subterraneous road through 
the solid rock nine hundred feet in 
length, twenty-four in height, and as 
many in breadth. Workmen were 
employed in this wonderful underta- 
king, night and day, for the space of 
three years. In afew months they 
told us it would be passable. This 
was one of that:extraordinary man’s 
most magnificent works ; but recent 
events compel us now to say, with 
the comic poet of Athens, (Aristo- 
phanes,) 


‘“‘ The principal feather of the vain-glorious 
bird is plucked and fallen.” 


The old road has been made for about 
two centuries, and runs through ma- 
ny barren mountains, whose summits 
were now covered with a deep snow. 
The view of these mountains, rising 
abruptly into the clouds, and their 
bases covered with a hanging wood. 
just at this season of the year, when 
nature appears so variegated and 
beautiful, was grand and impressive. 
Chamberry stands in a rich valley, 
inclosed on every side by chains of 
lofty mountains, but contains few ob- 
jects worthy of remark. 


Napoleon’s Road.—Geneva. 
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GENEVA. 

Geneva stands at one extremity of 
the lake. It is irregularly built on 
several heights. In the lower part 
of the city, where the trades-people 
reside, there are arcades, or porti- 
coes of wood, jutting out from the 
roofs of the houses: though conve- 
nient in wet weather, which much 
prevails ; they have a gloomy effect, 
and tend to disfigure the buildings to 
which they are attached. Inthe new 
part of the city, which is on much 
higher ground, many of the houses 
are good, and the streets, although 
narrow, are clean and neat. As at 
Lyons, amongst the higher orders, 
many families live under the same 
roof; a taste I cannot admire. 
Some of the houses are six or seven 
stories high. In case of fire, alodger 
in the upper story must be in a most 
unfortunate situation; but I under- 
stand, on the occurrence of sucha 
calamity, the promptness and activi- 
ty ofthe people here are almost un- 
equalled. There is an air of cheer- 
fulness about Geneva, from its being 
situated so near to the lake—an ob- 
ject of which the eye can never be 
tired, and to the Rhone, which, after 
leaving the lake, runs through the 
lower part of the city. 

Geneva is regularly fortified, but 
not strong. Its gates are shut at dark, 
after which no person can pass in or 
out. This, during the summer sea- 
son, destroys society in a great mea- 
sure, between town and country, as 
most ofthe better orders of inhabitants 
have maisons de plaisance in the de- 
lightful environs, scattered on every 
side, but more particularly on the 
borders of the lake. The families 
return to Geneva about the end of 
November, and then the society is 
very good. I was extensively intro- 
duced, and during my stay met with 
every possible kindness and hospitali- 
ty from the Genevese, whom I shal] 
always remember with gratitude. 

_ Almost all the people here are 
Calvinists, and they have some very 
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celebrated preachers. The public 
academy, as well as several private 
- schools, at Geneva, are excellent. 
There is also a public library under 
good regulations, which produces 
most beneficial advantages to the in- 
habitants. The system of education 
is very superior, and I found the low- 
er orders of society much better in- 
formed here than in other countries. 
The maison de ville, or town house, 
is a commodions building, and in the 
arsenal are deposited arms and artil- 
lery sufficient to resist popular tu- 
mult on any sudden emergency. 

Amongst the different promenades 
in town, two are particularly agree- 
able : the one commanding a pros- 
pect of the lake, and the other of 
the country in the interior. 

In my conversation with the Gene- 
vese, | remarked a great deal of in- 
dependence and republican spirit. 
Every tradesman is a statesman in 
his own opinion ; but one overlooks 
this vanity, for they are a_ sedate, 
thinking people, and very civil to all 
strangers. 

Visiters who make a long stay at 
Geneva, generally enter into a pen- 
sion, (boarding house,) where each 
lives well for fifteen louis d’ors or 
less per month. These pensions are 
kept by genteel people ; indeed I 
believe there are few families at Ge- 
neva who are not glad to make mo- 
ney by these means, when respect- 
able persons present themselves. A 
residence at a pension is a great ad- 
vantage for a foreigner, as he hereby 
enters into society, his name being 
always included in the invitations 
given to the family with whom he 
is residing. 

The inhabitants do not usually ex- 
ceed 24,000, and the domains from 
whence they draw their revenues 
only extend about seven or eight 
leagues. If aman gets 500/. a-year 
by the learned professions, he may 
be considered as eminently success- 
fal. Their agriculture is circum- 
scribed, and the property in estates 
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much divided. In commerce their 
exports are chiefly confined to watch- 
es and jewellery, and consequently 
their imports must be limited to the 
means they possess ; so that econo- 
my becomes the virtue of necessity. 

So many authors have written on 
the different governments of Swit- 
zerland, that I think it unnecessary 
to say much on the subject. The 
constitution of Geneva is in the hands 
of a number of its inhabitants, bour- 
geots as well as citoyens—the latter 
being the people born in the interior 
of the town, the former those out of it. 
All these persons together form two 
councils, the large one consisting of 
upwards of two hundred, and the 
small one of twenty-five. These 
may convoke, in cases of emergency, 
a third,. which is denominated the 
conseil secret. All these bodies, who 
annually choose four sindics, carry 
on the republican government with 
great harmony. 

In the present day no other lan- 
guage than French seems to be spo- 
ken here, whereas at Vevay, and 
other towns on the lake, German is 
more general. The people appear 
to be very fond of the English, per- 
haps proceeding from a similarity of 
manners, religion, and the extreme 
contrast with their neighbours and 
late masters, the French. The Ge- 
nevese are well known all over Eu- 
rope as being great mechanics. ‘The 
musical watches, as well as the snuff- 
boxes, seals, &c. are generally fabri- 
cated in part at Locle and Neufchatel, 
and are brought here for sale. 

I lived in the environs of Geneva, 
at the hotel of Secheron, situated in 
a charming country, close to the 
lake, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the city. The English resort 
so much to this inn, and the accom- 
modation is so good, that you can al- 
most fancy yourselfin England. From 
my bed, without lifting my head from 
my pillow, I could see my favourite 
lake, the glaciers, and the surround- 
ing country. ‘To me this retreat was 
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every way preferable to the noise 
and confinement of the town; but 
now the season for visiting the ro- 
mantic scenery of Switzerland was 
passed, as the leaves were already 
beginning to fall off the trees. In 
short, I began to experience a wretch- 
ed gloom, similar to that of an English 
November, and therefore determined 
to change the climate, and to proceed 
to Italy. 
MOUNT CENIS, 

Arriving once more at Geneva, 
and having now settled the prelimi- 
naries of our arrangement with my 
new travelling companion, my plan! 
was to make the complete tour of| 
Italy. We quitted this city the be- 
ginning of November, and, after again 
passing through Chamberry, on our 
way to Turin, arrived at the base of 
the Mount Cenis. ‘The road over 
this mountain for above 2000 years 
had been very dangerous, and every 
winter a number of persons were 
lost in the snow which covered it. 
Your carriage could only pass by be- 
ing dismounted, and placed on the 
backs of mules, whilst you yourself 
were carried by six men in a chaise 
a perteurs, made of platted straw. 
All merchandize was transported to 
Piedmont in the same manner. In 
case of a storm no hut was near to 
give the bewildered traveller shelter 
or relief. A few years since Napo- 
Jeon completed a work which will 
immortalize his name from genera- 
tion to generation, and one of the 
many, which, from its boldness and 
magnificence, one hardly knows how 
sufficiently to admire. He has made 
an excellent road over Mount Cenis, 
on which you can travel without dan- 
ger, at any season of the year. It 
winds round the mountain, in the 
shape of a cork-screw, so gradually 
that the ascent is not at all rapid in 
any part, although of course long and 
tedious. On the side of Savoy you 
are three hours in ascending it, and 
on that of Piedmont, six. Every pos- 
sible convenience is now afforded to } 
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travellers, upwards of thirty small 
houses having been built for their 
accommodation, where they can al- 
ways find something to eat and drink. 
During the winter season, men are 
constantly employed in scraping away 
a part of the deep snow with which 
the road is covered. Every now and 
then, to prevent accident, you meet 
with a cross, which points out the 
road, and warns you of the danger of 
falling over the frightful precipices 
on each side. At the top is a con- 
vent, which now serves also for the 
more useful purpoze of an inn, and 
adjoining to it are some fine and ex- 
tensive barracks, built by Bonaparte 
for the convenience of being so near 
his possessions in Italy. The village 
of Lasnebourgh was the original 
boundary between Savoy and Pied- 
mont. ‘There being a military force 
always kept in the above-mentioned 
barracks, the road is perfectly safe, 
and “indeed the whole work has been 
rendered complete, although at a 
great sacrifice of human labour, and 
at an enormous expense. 
NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 

There are many villas in the en- 
virons of the town, which add much 
to the beauty of the prospect. 
Amongst them stands that of the em- 
peror, which had been entirely built 
for his accommodation. It was per- 
fectly plain, and reminded me of the 
house of a rich country farmer in 
England. The situation is wildness 
itself, being in the midst of rugged 
mountains, and uncheered by a single 
wood. He was beginning to improve 
the roads in the neighbourhood, 
which were impassable for acarriage. 
We considered ourselves fortunate 
in meeting him, returning from his 
country house, on the first day of 
our arrival. He was mounted ona 
beautiful Arabian charger. We saluted 
him en passant, which he returned 
with politeness, remarking, to his 
aid-de-camp, that we were English- 
men. He was dressed in uniform, 
and wore a star, with a three-corner- 
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462 Napoleon at Elba. 


ed hat of a peculiar shape, white 
pantaloons, top-boots, and spurs, 
which was, | believe, his usual cos- 
tume. He soon after got into his car- 
riage, with one of his generals, and 
‘was attended by several other officers 
on horseback, beside an escort of 
dragoons, in splendid uniforms. His 
plain yellow barouche was drawn by 
four horses, with two postillions, 
quite a /’Angloise, and behind it stood 
a servant in dark green livery. Be- 
side these, there were several out- 
riders ; so that in all he was accom- 
panied by about fifteen persons. In 
this retreat he never for a moment 
appeared to forget the high elevation 
which he had so lately enjoyed. 
There were, consequently, the great- 
est etiquette and ceremony used to- 
ward him onthis, aswell as onevery 
other occasion. I afterwards met 
him frequently. He appeared in good 
health, and | was informed he had 
increased considerably in size since 
his arrival in the island. 

The person of Bonaparte has been 
so often described, that J need not 
enter into particulars on this point. 
I saw him in various situations, and 
uniformly received the same impres- 
sion from his countenance. It is full 
of meaning and expression. His eye 
is solemn and gloomy, and exceed- 
ingly penetrating ; but it has less of 
savage fierceness and of fire than | 
was ledtoexpect ‘The whole phy- 
sical head, however, is not altogether 
unsuitable to the station or nature 
of the individual ; as it there appear- 
ed, 


“ His warlike mind, his soul devoid of fear, 
“ His pee designing thoughts are figured 
re. 


His limbs are well proportioned, and 
remarkably strong and muscular ; his 
personal activity is indefatigable : on 
horseback he was generally in full 
gallop. He displays no grace in this 
position ; but is universally admitted 
to be one of the most adventurous, 
as well as skilful riders. He eats 
abundantly, and with the greatest ce- 
lerity ; drinks largely of coffee at all 
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hours of the day, and takes immense 
quantities of snuff. This is the phy- 
sical and mental character which I 
formed of him when I beheld him, 
even vanquished and at Elba; but 
‘he has since afforded another illus- 
tration of the well-known verses of 
the poet, 


‘¢ Mais au moindre revers funeste, 
Le masque tombe, homme reste, 
Et le heros s’evanouit.”’ 





I had a letter of introduction to his 

| grand chamberlain, who told me that 
'sa Majesté ? Empereur ever since his 
retirement had enjoyed excellent 
spirits, and, having become quite a 
philosophe, spent a good deal of his 
time in reading; that he moreover 
gave his occasional soirées, was 
very charitable, and much beloved 
throughout the island; and finally, 
that, having plenty of money, want- 
ed for nothing. 

It appears several ladies from Pa- 
ris followed him in his retreat ; and, 
among others, a countess had lately 
arrived, who was said long to have 
been his chere amie, and who drove 
about the town with an elegant 
equipage. 

We were at Elba on the 11th of 
December, the anniversary of the 
day on which he was proclaimed Em- 
peror of the French. He held a 
levee in the morning ; in the evening 
there was a display of fire-works, 
and the whole concluded with an en- 
tertainment at the palace. His es- 
tablishment in horses consisted of 
about one hundred. I entered one 
of the stables in which were thirty ; 
none of which, with the exception of 
his Arabian charger, were at all re- 
markable for strength or figure. I 
was informed he had upward of 
twenty carriages. 

We had the honour, also, of meet- 
ing his mother, a la promenade, with 
her carriage-and-four following slow- 
ly behind. She had arrived at a re- 
spectable old age. Her features were 
extremely plain, and her appearance 
vulgarity personified. She was walk- 
ing along with all the dignity of 2 
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queen, and seemed to receive the 
greatest attention from those who 
were around her. 

THE POPE. 

In the evening of our arrival at 
Rome, we went to the Pope’s private 
chapel in his palace, and remained 
there till twelve o’clock, to witness 
the religious ceremonies which are 
performed at this season of the year. 
Early on Christmas day we repaired 
to St. Peter’s for the same object. 
The sovereign pontiff assisted, rich- 
ly clad in a long robe of white satin, 
the train of which was borne by seve- 
ral priests. Around him were a num- 
ber of cardinals, superbly dressed in 
scarlet robes, with large mantles of 
ermine. After the Pope had said 
mass, the golden ornaments from the 
altar were presented to him, seated 
in the chair of state. He then drank 
out of the golden chalice, and was 
conveyed to the extremity of the 
church, in a chair covered with rich 
silk, and supported on the shoulders 
of his numerous attendants, all dress- 
ed in scarlet. His holiness return- 
ed on foot, and, as he passed, gave 
the people his benediction. His de- 
meanour was modest, and his whole 
appearance venerable. The dresses 
of the priests were magnificent, and 
the company who attended all ap- 





peared en grande toilette. Amongst | 
the latter were Charles IV. of Spain| 
and his queen, with other royal 
blood, beside the Roman, Spanish, 
and English nobility. The music was | 
delightful ; and the sweet soprano) 
voices of the numerous castrati| 
breaking through the powerful bass, | 
produced an effect which quite en-| 
raptured the senses. Their voices | 
are so extremely soft and melodious | 
as to appear, when you are quite. 
close to them, like music at a dis- | 
tance ; one is charmed with the har- | 
mony, but disgusted at the idea of 
these performers, who are very pro- 
perly kept in the back ground, hid- 
den from human view So severe 
are the orders which forbid persons | 
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to ascend to the small gallery where 
this description of men sing, that over 
the door leading to the staircase is a 
Latin inscription, threatening excom- 
munication to any one who should 
enter without permission. The ap- 
pearance of the sovereign pontiff; 
his cardinals ; the Spanish ambassa- 
dors, who stood by his side in robes 
covered with gold ; the concourse of 
people assembled, all kneeling; the 
imposing solemnity with which the 
ceremonies were performed; the 
magnificent splendour appearing in 
every thing around me ;—all these 
objects together filled my mind with 
sensations of a devotional nature, 
mixed for the moment with silent 
wonder and admiration! But, on re- 
turning to my lodgings, | could not 
help reflecting on the folly of all this 
mummery, and on the weakness and 
cullibility of mankind in matters of 
religion. 

In the midst of this pomp my gra- 
vity was once interrupted, by obser- 
ving the ridiculous forms and cere- 
monies the Pope was obliged to un- 
dergo; one instance will serve to 
give an idea of them. His holiness 
happened to blow his nose : this was 
an affair of great moment; for one 
of his attendants, after bowing near- 
ly to the ground, took the handker- 
chief from his hand, and placed it on 
a chair with all due reverence. Now, 
I contend that a person who cannot 
be allowed to clear his nasal pipes 
without another man’s interference, 
is more deserving of pity than of any 
other feeling. His high gilded cap 
was likewise taken off and put on 
again by one cf his priests more than 
a dozen times during the service. 
Such foolish ceremonies, one would 
imagine, partake more of pantomine 
than of religion. 

The good old man is far advanced 
in the vale of years ; and really is to 
be pitied, when one considers he has 
of late been obliged to travel about 
from one country to another, instead 
of ending his davs in peace and qui 
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+ ting the objects which cannot fail to | 
draw his attentiou at Rome and its 
vicimty, that he has vet much to| 
see ; and laments, as the period for | 
his departure approaches, that he, 
can no longer pay his accustomed, | 
almost daily visits to situations and | 
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etness. He rides about in his coach | 


and six ; and is always accompanied 
by a strong escort of cavalry, as a 
body-guard. When his carriage pass- 
es through the streets, the common 
people fall down on their knees with | 
great devotion ; and the superior or- 
ders all take off their hats. The Pope 
is altogether unacquainted with the 
pleasures of the table, no one being 
considered worthy of breaking bread 
with his holiness ; and all day long 
he is obliged to observe the greatest 
ceremony and restraint. 
STATE OF ROME. 

The society and amusements | 
found here to be very inferior to 
those we met with in other cities in 
Italy. Ceremony and _ ostentation 
appear substituted for hospitality and 
convivial meetings. A few years 
since, I understand, the nobility, 
cardinals, and bankers, paid great at- 
tention to strangers on the slightest 
introduction; but, during the many 
months I resided at Rome, I was not 
so fortunate as to have many oppor- 
tunities of putting their hospitality to 
the test. In fact, the political state 
of Italy at that time, and the enor- 
mous contributions and pillage which 
had been extorted from the opulent 
part of the inhabitants by their late 
visiters, probably neither left them 
the disposition, or the means, of cul- 
tivating intercourse with strangers. 
There is, however, nocity in Europe | 
where this privation can be less felt 
than at Rome. A traveller who pos- | 
sesses even a moderate taste can run | 








no risk of ennui on ground concen-! 
trating such numberless productions 
of art to excite his curiosity and ad- 
miration,—he will find, during a re- 
sidence of six months, after having | 
made the utmost of his time in visi- | 
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objects, the recollection of which 
must ever remain impressed on his 
memory. During the winter | ).ass- 
ed at Rome, I never, in any part of 
my life, less wanted resources. After 
the pursuits of the day, | usually 
preferred, to the visits of ceremony, 
devoting some hours to music, and 
the study of the Italian poets, whose 
language is spoken here with great 
purity ; whence comes the proverb, 
“« Lingua toscana in bocca Romana.” 
The contrast is very great from that 
of Naples, where the Italian is pro- 
nounced in a harsh and uncouth man- 
ner. Literature does not appear 
much to flourish in this classic spot. 
There are few booksellers ; and their 
shops are miserably supplied with 
books of value: whilst the libraries 
I visited were not easily accessible, 
and, | believe, little consulted. The 
liberty of the press here is controll- 
ed by various civil and ecclesiastical 
censors, whose superstition, bigotry, 
or caprice, will cut up the work of 
an author, until he hardly knows his 
own child. Under such a govern- 
ment the human mind must naturally 
degenerate ; and it is no wonder that 
idleness, dissipation, and the most 
frivolous amusements, have superse- 
ded the pursuits of science and lite- 
rature. The university is a grand 
establishment. There are also seve- 
ral colleges, containing professors of 
theology, philosophy, rhetoric, medi- 
cine, &c. &c. ‘The students are com- 
posed of those designed for the 


jchurch and other professions, with 
| but very few of the nobility, or other 


inhabitants. Provisions bere are 
cheap, althongh not very abundant, 
probably arising from the scarcity of 
money: for, as the people have little 


‘commerce, and agriculture is sadly 


neglected, there is great poverty at 
Rome. It is surprising to, observe, 
in almost every direction in the 
neighbourhood of this city, the mise- 
rable and neglected state of its cul- 
tivation. The proprietors of the soil 
consist of the church and a few no- 
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bles, who reside wholly at Rome. 
Agents, or farmers, are employed by 
them, who -also chiefly have their 
families at Rome ; as have likewise 
the labourers, proceeding from the 
want of farm houses in the country, 
or the unhealthy air produced by the 





heavy dews of the night. I believe, 
also, that the agriculturist has not 


the means or the liberty to find any | 


other market beside Rome, for the 
sale of his produce, where some part 
is sold at taxed prices, and all is sub- 
jected to heavy duties to the apos- 
tolic chair. 

VENICE. 

Venice may be styled an amphi- 
bious kind of city; built on piles 
amongst the numerous streams which, 
coming down from the Alps, dis- 
charge themselves into the Adriatic, 
and form these kind of sand banks. 
The traveller on entering Venice is 
not a little struck with the novelty 
of the scene around him; it is so 
perfectly different from any thing he 











has ever seen before ; he is astonish- 
ed on finding innumerable canals, 
running in every direction all over 
the city, and covered with gondolas, 
a species of long and narrow boat, 
which | shall. afterwards describe. 
Another thing very remarkable, is 
the great quietness which pervades | 
Venice, notwithstanding the con-| 
course of people in the streets : this 
is easily accounted for, as there is| 
not a single carriage or horse to be | 
seen; you have none of that noise, 

bustle, and confusion, which one) 








Venice. 
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mit of three gondolas going abreast, 
and over them are built several hun- 
dred small stone bridges. Many of 
the shops are on the quays, which 
run along the sides of some of these 
canals. Where there are no quays, 
the gondolas arrive close to the 
houses, and land merchandize and 
all the necessaries of life. Each gon- 
dola is about five feet broad, and 
twenty long, and has a small room in 
its centre, six feet long, and five 
broad, with two sliding windows b 
the sides, and one behind; and the 
whole is covered both in the exterior 
and interior with black cloth, which 
gave me very much the idea of a 
coffin, it being altogether of a most 
gloomy appearance. 

This city does not contain, at pre- 
sent. so many objects of the fine arts 
to detain the curious observer as I 
had expected. After once the novel- 
ty of the thing is over, the appear- 
ance of so much water, the uncom- 
mon narrowness of the streets, and, 
in my opinion, the unwholesomeness 
of the air (especially in the houses, 
the chambers of which are very close 
and small,) become disagreeable to 
him ; his eye occasionally wants the 
relief of trees and green fields; and, 
if he be inclined to contemplation, 
he will regret the loss of a country 
walk, and all that luxuriant and ro- 


| mantic paysage which he meets with 


in most other parts of Italy. In short, 
he will find a great sameness and 
'\monotosy about Venice, after his 

















|| curiosity has been gratified as far as 


meets with inevery other city. The || | concerns the singularity of its situa- 
streets are (with scarcely any ex: || tion ; and will determine, in his own 
ceptions) only from four to six feet || mind, that it is not a city where he 


in breadth. 


| 
In many there is no} would wish to reside for any conside- 
more than room sufficient for two fat | rable time. 


There would be some 


persons to pass, consequently the || difference , to be sure, if he entered 


houses are gloomy, and almost lean- 
ing against dock other. 

The principal canal is more than 
100 feet broad, and divides Venice 


in the shape of a reversed ~ , whilst 











all the rest (400 in number) will ad- 


| 











much into society : and, according to 
report, there was in general a great 
deal going forward at Venice : but J, 


‘undoubtedly, saw it at an unfavoura- 
into two parts, nearly equal, being)|| 


ble moment. The people had al- 
most all been ruined; and, naturally 
enough, their spirits were greatly 
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depressed. ‘The inhabitants of this 
city deserve one’s commiseration, 
perhaps more than those of any other 
in Italy. Their government was once 
a republic, which had acquired the 
respect and honour of other nations 
by its policy and wisdom (that it was 
internally a tyrannical and cruel oli- 
garchy there is no doubt ;) but, alas ! 
the rapacious French invaded their 
territory, robbed them, not only of 
their doge, but of all their riches ; 
and, not content with thus debasing 
the unfortunate Venetians, gave them 
over to a foreign power which they 
dislike, and appropriated to them- 
selves all the wealth of their capital! 
How can an Englishman (who is not 
entirely devoid of feeling) contem- 
plate the ravages which have been 
committed on other powers, the state 
of poverty (I had almost said slave- 
ry) to which they have been redu- 
ced, without experiencing the most 
lively sensations of commiseration, 
and thanking the Almighty that he has 
been born under a free and indepen- 
dent government. ‘The nobles and 
principal inhabitants appeared to me 
to have sunk into gloomy desponden- 
cy and retirement. Many former 
travellers have dwelt on the splen- 
dour, the luxury, the amusements 
and dissipation, at Venice; for my 
part I saw nothing of them: it is true 
I was not there at the period of the 
Carnival, the Ascension, or other 
periods of grand gala; but, where 
power and property are gone, the 
human mind, | should conceive, 
would dwell on few amusements be- 
yond those of brooding over their 
misfortunes, and the recollection of 
what they have lost. 

The only square to be noticed at 
Venice is that of St. Mark, which is 
exceedingly handsome The houses 
are of stone, and built with great uni- 
formity, and the fine colonnades sur- 
rounding the square (which is 280 
feet long, and 100 broad) render it 
one of the first in Europe. The 
many splendid shops and coffee 
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houses you here find under a grand 
portico, with open arcades running 
round the piazza, give the whole a 
magnificent appearance. 

The coup d’ail of the numerous 
gondolas gliding on the surface of the 
principal canal at all hours of the 
day is very amusing. The bridge of 
the Rialto consists of one immense 
arch, 90 feet wide on the level of the 
canal, and 24 feet high. It has a 
light and elegant appearance ; but 
what strikes the stranger with sur- 
prise, is to observe two rows of 
shops under marble porticos, dividing 
its surface into three narrow streets. 
There is a convenient staircase on 
each side of the arcade in the centre, 
and this elegant and solid bridge was 
completed in 1591. 

Another singularity about Venice, 
which } must not omit to mention, is 
its port and harbour, almost covered 
by a number of islands, some of which 
are near to the city, and others a few 
miles distant, whilst the whole are 
separated from it by large channels. 
On one of the islands, opposite the 
ducal palace, is situated the handsome 
church of San Giorgio Maggiore, 
equally striking for external, as well 
as internal beauties, and built by 
Palladio. 

The women at Venice, like those 
at Genoa, have the character of be- 
ing of easy virtue ; and, from what I 
could judge, whilst I resided there, 
I am inclined to think they deserve 
it. During my rambles about Venice, 
I was frequently accosted by old men, 
representing themselves to belong to 
nobility, dressed in thread-bare vel- 
vet, earnestly soliciting charity, but 
always watching the opportunity to 
do it when they were not perceived 
by passengers. There is very little 
activity now at Venice ; it was once 
a place of considerable commerce, 
but they have at present only the 
/remembrance of such a time left. It 
was formerly a flourishing city, but 
is now reduced almost to nothing- 








ness. There is such a sombre and 
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melancholy gloom about every thing, 
that | was not sorry to quit it, after 
a visit of six weeks. On taking leave 
of this city I shall not detain my rea- 
der by long reflections on the exten- 
sive power and foreign possessions, 
for which this republic was formerly 
so eminent in the world ; as they are 
all well known to every reader of 
history. ‘* Sic transit gloria mundt.”’ 
I have already observed, this is not 
a city where the traveller would like 
to reside long, and have also stated 
my reasons for such an observation : 
but Venice must appear widely dif- 
ferent to most Italians, who, like the 
Spaniards, have no taste whatever 
for the charms of the country. If 
they happen to live a few miles dis- 
tant from a town, the garden or 
grounds belonging to their villas are 


uninteresting to the admirer of rural | 


beauties. Nature invariably is disfi- 
gured, the walks are all in a straight 
line, the trees trimmed in the most 
artificial and grotesque shapes, and 
indeed this is almost the sole occupa- 
tion of the gardener. The Italian 
calls this a pleasing retreat, but, in 
fact, his habits are such, that he is 
not fit to live out of the bustle of a 
town, and is unhappy unless he 
spends some hours every day at the 
promenade, coffee house, ang villiard 
table, or in his bella donna’s society. 
MILAN. 

Milan, situated in a plain twelve | 
miles from the Alps, surpasses in size 
any other city in this country, Rome | 
excepted. It is of a circujar form, 
and near ten miles in circumference, 
including the suburbs ; and its popu- 
lation is computed at 140,000 souls. 
Many of the streets in this city are 
broad, and paved in a peculiar but 
excellent manner. ‘Two rows of large 


flag stones are placed at the distance | 


of about three feet from each other, 
merely for the carriage wheels to 
roll on, which, in consequence, go 
much easier, and without making that 
noise which is such a universal nui- 
sance in other cities. - There is no- 











Milan. 


thing handsome about the gene. . 
appearance of the houses here ; a 
few palaces alone are of good archi- 
tecture. The churches of Milan 
(with the exception of the cathedral) 
are not remarkable for their beauty. 
There are, however, some which 
every traveller should visit, and re- 
specting which I shall afterwards say 
a few words. As a primary object, 
I mean to speak of the cathedral, 
which the Italians consider as one of 
the greatest wonders in existence ; 
and which is, without doubt, the finest 
as well as the largest temple in this 
country, after St. Peter’s. It is of 
the most elegant and light Gothic 
architecture of which we can possi- 
bly form an idea; and, if finished, 
would certainly be superior to any 
thing of the kind in the world: but® 
such an event will probably never 
take place. It was begun three cen- 
turies ago; for more than half that 
time.the work was suspended, and 
not again resumed till within these 
few years. The active mind of Na- 
poleon formed the idea of continuing 
the arduous undertaking; but now 
again it is carried on but slowly: in 
fact, scarcely a third part of this stu- 
pendous edifice is yet finished ; and, 
on contemplating its different sides, 
it is melancholy to observe one, as 
yet scarcely begun, and another, 
falling to decay. But what astonish- 
es the traveller most, is to consider 
that this immense fabric, 490 feet in 
length, nearly 300 in breadth, and 
400 in height to the top of the tower, 
(according to a late calculation,) is 
entirely of fine white marble. 

There is no city in Italy which 
Napoleon has embellished so much 
as Milan, as he made it the general 
depot for his troops on this side of 
the Alps, after having completed the 
admirable road over the Simplon 
mountain. He has improved the pub- 
lic institutions, built several very 
handsome gates, and made some of 
the finest roads in existence, which 
lead to all the ditlerent parts of the 
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country. They are indebted to him 
for the numerous agreeable prome- 
nades in the environs, which all the 
Milanese so delight in, and to which 
they repair in such crowds every 
evening, both in their carriages and 
on foot, producing a gayer scene than 
I have witnessed in any other part 
of Italy, with the exception of Na- 
ples ; as likewise for having, in some 
degree, spared their city, whilst he 
ransacked every other in this coun- 
try. For all these favours bestowed 
on them by their late Imperatore e Re, 
these people show their gratitude 
(according to report) by still remain. 
ing attached to him and his cause; 

for which reason Milan was now fil- 
led with a strong Austrian force to 
keep the inhabitants in subjection. 


e LAKE OF COMO. 


On the morrow early, the weather 
being favourable, we hired an excel- 
lent boat, and made an excursion on 
the lake. On leaving Como, we found 
the mountains on each side finely 
clothed to their base with elm, ash, 
mulberry, chestnut, and other trees ; 
the different tinges of which formed 
a pleasing variety at this interesting 
period of the year, the beginning of 
summer. The numerous villas be- 
Jonging to the gentry of Como, with 
gardens running up the rock, highly 
cultivated, together with small villa- 
ges, and occasionally a good sized 
town, added much to the beauty of 
the scenery. 

We were now half way up the lake, 
and had a fine view of its extremity. 
It is thirty miles in length, six in 
breadth in its widest part, and a hun- 
dred feet in depth. We again disem- 
barked at the village of Bellaggio, 
and took an agreeable walk up the 
mountain, from whence there is a 
fine prospect of another branch of the 
Como Lake, at the end of which 
stands the town of Lecco. Here the 
scenery again changes, and nature 
appears in a much wilder garb: the 
mountains rise more abruptly, and 
are not so richly cultivated as in 
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other parts, where the olive tree and 
vine are so Juxuriant. 

Country houses were prettily scat- 
tered in another direction; and eve- 
ry now and then the steeple of a re- 
tired village appearing above the 
trees, completed the charming coup 
@eil, One might spend a month 
agreeably in visiting these different 
villages, and in w alking through the 
delightful woods, which are skirted 
by fertile vineyards. 

We had now explored the whole 
of the lake of Como, which is by far 
the finest in Lombardy. Even the 
most idle observer must be enchanted 
with the variety of the scenery on 
its borders, the hanging woods, the 
frequent cascades, the innumerable 
country houses and villages, which 
we find scattered on every side in 
most delightful situations; all these, 
and many other objects, naturall 
crowd upon the mind, and call forth 
its admiration, as you pass over the 
clear surface of the water. The 
shores are broken by a succession of 
bays, which interrupt the regular ex- 
panse of the lake ; in the bosom of 
which the trees and woods are seen 
reflected through the pellucid ele- 
ment. A various assemblage of fo- 
liage and broken rocks that throw 
their shades into the polished mirror, 
present a scene of uncommon effect, 
and local charms. 

THE ITALIANS. 

With respect to the higher orders 
of society in Italy, consisting of the 
princes and nobility, though I was 
not particularly intimate with many 
of them, yet one circumstance appea- 
red obvious, namely, that during the 
recent convulsions in Italy, wherein 
they have so often changed masters, 
and every succeeding one has squee- 
zed them to the very cere, by contri- 
butions, fines, and plunder, they are 
generally become miserably poor; 
which effect is aided by the over- 
bearing despotism of the church and 
government. Under such impres- 


sions, it is not surprising that the hu- 
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' remains neglected; and their pur- 
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man mind should sink into a torpid 
state, and become indifferent to po- 
litical and public events, which stimu- 
late the higher orders in other coun- 
tries. They appear to feel no incli- 
nation to obtain eminence wherein 
they have no influence: education 


suits seem to be limited to a succes- 
sion of intrigues, visits of ceremony, 
music, and more frivolous pursuits : 
as also to the usual observance of the 
forms of religion, proceeding more 
from a policy to keep well with the 
church, than from any principle or 
practice of morality. 

The middle classes of society in 
the Milanese, and the states of ‘Tus- 
cany aud Venice, possess a degree 
of activity and industry, from which, 
under other governments, would re- 
sult that independence and comfort 
we so justly boast of in our country. 
In the Roman and Neapolitan posses- 
sions, their habits of dissipation and 
depravity are close imitations of those 
of the higher orders. Literature and 
cultivation of the mind appear totally 
neglected ; if they can fill up the day 
by a routine of insipid visits, music, 
theatres, and coffee houses, they ap- 
pear perfectly contented. In the 
large towns, the Italians may be said 
to live in constant idleness, and to 
pass as little of their time in their 
own houses, as do their late masters, 
the French. 

With respect to the common peo- 
ple, who, in all countries, form the 
mass of society, it is difficult to make 
general observations on inhabitants 
living, as we may say, on such differ- 
ent soils and climates, and under such 
distinct governments as are found in 
Italy. The south of this country, in 
the direction of Rome, Naples, Cala- 
bria, &c. produces a more ignorant 
aud depraved lower class of society 
than | have observed in any other 
part of Europe. ll large cities, in 
every country, contain enough of the 
worst portion of the population ; but 
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to hold a larger proportion of this 
description than | have remarked in 
any other cities of equal extent. The 
cause cannot but rest with the go- 
vernments under which they live. 
Nature has here produced, generally 
speaking, a fine athletic race of peo- 
ple; but with minds uncultivated by 
any education, and debased by igno- 
rance, bigotry, and oppression. Idle- 
ness and vice commonly prevail ; for, 
where there is no stimulus held out 
to remedy the former, the latter be- 
comes the natural consequence in 
mixed societies. Were there energy 
and virtue in the government, and 
the lower orders protected from the 
tyranny of their superiors, industry 
and presperity would flourish in such 
a country, wherein Nature is ever 
bountiful : whereas, it would appear 
to be the policy of despotic govern- 
ments to degrade their subjects by 
keeping them in poverty and igno- 
rance, and by suffering banditti, rob- 
bers, and murderers, to roam at 
large, rather than risk the security 
of their power. 

The peasantry of Italy, either in 
prosperous or adverse seasons, must 
always be poor and wretched. The 
proprietors of the estates, being too 
lazy and ignorant to direct the ma- 
nagement of their possessions, de- 
pute overseers, or contractors, as 
ignorant of agriculture as themselves, 
who seldom reside in the country, 
but form a kind of partnership with 
the farmers, in every thing but la- 
bour, reserving to themselves, as part 
of the rent, perhaps nine-tenths of 
the profit on the produce ; so that the 
cultivators of the land neither possess 
capital to make improvements in ag- 
riculture, nor the chance of ever ob- 
taining competency or independence. 
A common labourer with us is paid 
for his work, be the farm productive 
or not; but here the farmer starves, 
if he doesnot work early and late to 








Naples and Venice appeared to me 
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produce a plentiful crop; and, after 
all, we see his family in poverty and 
rags. In the north of ltaly, namely, 
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in the Tuscan, Venetian, and Mila- 
nese states, cultivation and com- 
merce are carried to.a much greater 
perfection: industry and activity pre- 
vail in the towns, and every part of 
the country is in the highest state of 
agriculture: we, however, even 
here, seldom see an opulent farmer; 
probably the same sysiem, to a cer- 
tain degree, prevails in dividing the 
profits, as in the Papal and Neapoli- 
tan territories, or some local duties 
arise on produce, which always tend 
to keep the people poor. The luxu- 
ries of the table are not carried to 


' that extent as to become charged 


among the vices of the modern Ita- 
lians. Macaroni is in the daily bill 
of fare of most Italians, as the olla 

odrida is in Spain. Drunkenness 
is seldom or never seen, but held 
by all orders of society, in the high- 
est degree disgraceful The Italian 
character possesses more of mildness 
and gayety, than of the frivolous va- 
nity and yolatile disposition, of a 
neighbouring nation; they are fond 
of the imposing pageantry of proces- 
sions, operas, theatres, and every 
description of public exhibition ; but, 
above all, from the prince to the pau- 
per, music is their favourite amuse- 
ment, and all classes, from even in- 
fancy, acquiré a surprising profi- 
ciency and taste in this enchanting 
science. 


~~, 
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RUSSELL’S TOUR. 


A Tour through Sicily, in the Year 
1815 By Georce Russeii, of 
his Majesty’s Office of Works ; ened 
trated by a Map, and Eighteen in- 
teresting Plans and Views. 


Mr. Russell’s account of Sicily 
commences from his arrival i in the 
bay of Palermo. 

‘“« The noble landscape which pre- | 
sented itself to our view, lying as we 
then did in this beantifel bay, com 
prehended within its ample range not 


through Sicily. [vor. 11, 
only the extensive and magnificent 
city of Palermo, but also*the neigh- 
bouring plains, with numerous con- 
vents, villas, and cottages, romantic- 
ally interspersed amid its luxuriant 
foliage. The splendid prospect is 
terminated by Monte Pellegrino, 
Monte Reale, and an amphitheatre of 
wild and majestic mountain-scenery, 
extending as far easterly as Capo 
| Zaffarano. 

‘* The morning of our release from 
imprisonment having arrived, we 
‘were permitted to disembark under 
the espionage of three gendarmes, 
who conveyed us before the magis- 
trates assembled at their office of 
high police, when, after answering 
numerous questions put by the offi- 
cers of justice, we were at last fa- 
voured by having our liberty resto- 
red. The first use we made of this 
inestimable blessing was to wait upon 
the British vice-consul, in order to 
pay the accustomed visit, and to in- 
form him of the vexatious manner in 
which we had been treated: this 
ceremonious interview being conclu- 
ded, we then proceeded to the hotel, 
La Grande Bretagna, in the Piazza 
Marina, where we resided during 
our continuance in Palermo. 

‘*« The first object that attracted our 
attention in this truly beautiful city 
was Chiesa Madre, or the cathedral, 
situated in the principal street, the 
Cassaro. This building was erected 
in the twelfth century, and presents 
a most extraordinary appearance, 
being composed of the Saracenic and 
Gothic styles of architecture, injudi- 
ciously mixed together. The inte- 
rior, alihough perfectly simple and 
plain, is enriched with several an- 
tique columns of granite. The re- 
mains of the emperors Henry and 
Frederic are deposited within the 
sacred edifice, in superb mausoleums 
of porphyry, which, in their form, 





greatly resemble that of Agrippa now 
in the church of San Giovanni di La- 
'teranno at Rome : they also preserve 





; in the cathedral an ancient Grecian 
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portrait of the Madonna, painted on 
a ground-work of gold. 

‘* We likewise visited the church 
of San Giuseppe, also situated in the 
Cassaro: it is profusely and richly | 
ornamented, and contains some ex. | 
tremely fine columns of grey Sicilian 
marble, nearly sixty feet high. In 
the subterraneous chapel attached to 
this sacred edifice, they preserve a 
Grecian portrait of the Madonna, of 
great antiquity: this painting is en- 
riched with the most rare and ralu- 
able jewels, and is placed upon an 
altar of pure silver. We then view- 
ed the other principal churches, and 
found they possessed the same splen- 


gard to true taste ; in fact, the reli- 
gious buildings of Palermo are much 
inferior to those in Rome, and many 
other cities of Italy. 

** We enjoyed the evenings, which 
are so extremely agreeable in asouth- 
ern climate, by promenading the Ma- 
rina, a raised public walk, lying next 
the charming bay of Palermo ; this 
walk, upwards of a mile in length, 
and about eighty yards in breadth, is 
defended by a parapet-wall breast 
high. From sun-set until midnight, 
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this charming Flora,—all united, tend 
to inspire those who visit this earthly 
paradise with more than mortal ima- 
ginings.”’ 

This is a very warm description 
of the Flora-garden, but it is in no 
respect exaggerated : and in contrast 
to it, in antithesis we should say. we 
present one of a far different place. 

The great object of attraction, 
which draws so many persons to visit 
the Capuchin convent, situated in 
the environs of Palermo, is their c- 
materio, or depository for the dead, 
wherein the fathers and brothers of 
the order, after their decease, are 


, | placed in rows, perfectly upright, 
did appearance, but without any re- | 


their backs being supported against 
dwarf walls, erected for that purpose. 
They are habited in the same sort 
of dress they had been accustomed 
to wear during their natural life, and 
bear a ticket on their breast, which 
denotes the time of their decease, 
and likewise their age. 

“In this cimiterio we beheld, hor- 
ribly exemplified by the varied ap- 
pearances of more than five hundred 
human bodies, the grim tyrant death 
in all his different stages of decay, 
from the most perfect human, al- 











nay, often until two or three hours 
after, this promenade, and the adjoin- 
ing public gardens, the Flora, be- 


come as it were the rendezvous of 


the whole city. In what terms we 
shall describe this Flora, we know 
not; the name itself implies much ; 
but certainly, on this occasion, does 
not convey enough. 

** The still murmuring of the neigh- 
bouring sea, and the delightful 
breezes which invariably float during 


evening upon its surface—the con- | 


tinued warbling of the melodious 
nightingales, whose divine notes en- 
liven this enchanting garden—the 
rich variety of aromatic shrubs and 
flowers, whose delicious essence is 
wafted by the gentle zephyr through 





though cold and lifeless form, to, 
\| literally speaking, the mere skeleton. 
|| After the skeletons fall to pieces, 
the bones are carefully collected 
and symmetrically arranged against 
the walls, and the teeth are set ina 
species of mosaic work and form the 
front of the altar. 

‘© While contemplating this region 
| of the dead, and expressing our sur- 
prise at the sight of so many human 
beings who once lived and moved, 
our cicerone placed his finger under 
the chin of one whose face we were 
then earnestly viewing, and ratsed 
'\the body from the ground, as though 
jit had been of paper; so light had 
'\this withered emblem of mortality 
‘become. They also preserve the 

















the surrounding atmosphere—and | cranium of a king of Tunis, who died 


more especially the interesting and 


in the year 1620, and was interred 


lovely Sicilian females who grace |j according to the forms and ceremo- 
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nies of this religious order. The 
present establishment of the convent 
consists of nearly two hundred and 
fifty fathers and brothers.” 

We shall now proceed to extract 
those passages that tend to furnish 
information of the state of the coun- 
try. 

Xe The valley surrounding Palermo 
is not only abundantly fertile, but 
richly cultivated: it was formerly 
much praised on account of the num- 
ber and beauty of the trees ; and we 
learn from Livy, ‘ that the Romans 
easily constructed the palisado with 
which they surrounded the Neapolis, 
the country being so completely co- 
vered with wood.’ Although this val- 
ley does not now possess so woody 
an appearance, itis nevertheless ex- 
tremely luxuriant and beautiful, es- 


_ pecially when contrasted with the 


wild and majestic alpine scenery with 
which it is entirely surrounded. 

‘* As this capital of Sicily, border- 
ed by the Tyrrhenian sea, and en- 
closed on three sides by an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, is, when view- 
ed from without, of an appearance 
far from prepossessing, the traveller 
upon entering finds himself agreeably 
surprised at discovering he is within 
not only a beautiful, bat likewise an 
extensive and well-peopled metropo- 
: containing within the circuit of 

t miles, a population of nearly 
two hundred thousand persons. 

‘“« Two large streets, the Cassaro 
and Strada Nuova, each upwards of 
a mile in length, and intersecting each 
other at right angles, divide the city, 
as it were, into four equal parts, cor- 
responding with the four principal 

es: these streets have the advan- 

of a wide footpath, and are, be- 
sides, extremely well paved; they 
are also adorned through their whole 
length with the most splendid build- 
ings. The centre, where they meet, 
is in the form of an octagon, and 


hence called Piazza Octangoloza ; 


each side of this Piazza, or square, 
is decorated with a beautiful build- 
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ing three stories in height, composed 
of the three principal or original or- 
ders of architecture, the Doric, the 
lonic, and the Corinthian ; and is, 
besides, enriched with statues and 
fountains. Standing in this Piazza, 
we enjoyed the most beautiful per- 
spective views. through the gates, 
terminated on three sides by moun- 
tain-scenery, and on the fourth by 
the ‘ dark blue’ sea: a similar coup 
d’eil is perhaps not to be met with 
in any other city in Europe.” 

All this is quite correct. It recalls 
to our recollection the delight and 
surprise which we expe rienced in 
first looking up the Cassaro, or via 
Toledo, as if was then called, on en- 
tering the porta Felice. 

We are not aware that the excava- 
ted habitations in the valley of Ispica 
have been described recently. Nei- 
ther Brydone nor Galt visited the 
valley, for the excavations near Len- 
tint, noticed by the latter, are at 
some distance from Ispica. 

** On quitting Modica we proceed- 
ed toward the valley of Ispica, 
through a country wholly covered 
with stones ; and some small rain, or 
rather a species of heavy dew, hav- 
ing fallen during the night, our jour- 
ney over such unfrequented moun- 
tain-tracks was, of course. rendered 
extremely difficult. Our mules, al- 
though the best animals for this‘kind 
of travelling, having frequently stum- 
bled, it was deemed more prudent 
to alight and walk ; we however had 
not gone more than fifty paces be- 
fore we ourselves fell, which circum- 
stance induced us to remount, being 
then perfectly convinced that the feet 
of those animals were much safer than 
our own. After having passed over 
some miles of this stony and deserted 
country, we approached the brink 
of a deep and narrow valley, whose 
appearance was as fruitful and luxu- 
riant as the country through which 
we had passed was wild and uncul- 
tivated. 

*« After descending into this ro< 
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mantic valley by means of an ex- 
tremely steep path, we were highly 
gratified with that grand and magnifi- 
cent, nay, almost alpine scenery, 
which presented itself on every side. 
We next entered the numerous! 
chambers excavated in the rocks 
forming the sides of this interesting 
and natural recess, and which were in 
many places from eight to ten stories 
in height: these subterraneous re- 
treats were about twenty feet in 
length, eight in width, and seven in 
height. Opposite the door in most 
of them we observed a kind of niche, 
in which was a ring chiselled out of 
the natural stone, in all probability 
for the purpose of attaching a goat, 
or some other domestic animal ; and 
near the entrance was a basin, like- 
wise formed in the stone. Imme- 
diately above the entrance was a 
bevelled opening through the exter- 
nal face or wall, apparently made for 
the introduction of light and air when 
these gloomy caves were closed ; 
and in almost all the chambers we 
discovered a recess in one of the 
sides, about six feet long and four 
wide, which evidently served the an- 
cient inhabitants of these gloomy 
grottos as their place of rest. - 

‘‘ In several of these chambers 
were various rings in the walls, 





which appeared to have been made | 


for the purpose of suspending differ- 
ent utensils; while in others were 
wide grooves worked in the stone to 
serve in lieu of shelves. We passed 
through upwards of three miles of 
this extraordinary valley, always find- 
ing the same excavations, in the same 
order, and under the same form; 
some, however, had a second cham- 
ber excavated behind the first, while 
in others we observed a round open- 
ing, by which a communication was 
preserved with the floor immediately 
above. In this opening were holes, 
apparently made for the insertion of 
steps, in order more easily to ascend 
and descend from one to the other. 


/rous colony. 
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excavated out of the natural stone, 
and in the interior of them were frag- 
ments of bones almost in a state of 
petrifaction, as well as various pieces 
of vases composed of red-coloured 
earth. 

‘* The immense number of cham- 
bers existing in this valley, induce 
most persons to suppose that it had 
originally been inhabited by a nume- 
History, indeed, in- 
forms us, that the Lestrigons and Si- 
canians were the first inhabitants of 
Sicily: the Lestrigons have been de- 
scribed as men of gigantic stature, 
whose origin was utterly unknown ; 
and the Sicanians as a colony origin- 
ally from the southern coast of Spain. 
We likewise learn from the same 
source, that they were unceasingly 
disputing the possession of the fertile 
and abundant plains of Lentini, and 
the country in the immediate vicinity 
of Etna : at length the Sicanians were 
obliged to yield, and the Lestrigons 
chased thers’ away toward the south. 
Ispica is situated precisely in this di- 
rection, when considered topographi- 
cally with respect to Etna, and it was, 
therefore, in all probability, to this 
valley that they retired. 

‘“ The genius of man naturally 
leads him, not only to imitate that 
which he has at any time seen, but 





also to seek, by every possible means, 
to possess those comforts of life to 
which he has at any former period 
been accustomed ; forinstance, when 
an European colony proceeds into a 
desert country, they immediately set 
about constructing houses more or 
|less resembling those in which they 
| were born, in preference to residing 
‘in the openair. Ought we not then 
'to refer the formation of these cham- 
bers to that period of antiquity, when 
‘the inhabitants of Sicily consisted 
wholly of pastors and shepherds ?”” 
The following notes respecting 
Syracuse, are interesting. 
| ‘ Near the theatre is one of the 
|Latomiz, or quarries, excavated by 








‘© We also discovered many tombs 











|the Athenians, who were made pri- 
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soners at the battle that occurred 
about the year 413 B.C. These 
spacious and extensive Latomiae, of 
which there are several in Syracuse. 
were in all probability undertaken 
more for the stone, which was the: 
absolately necessary to carrying on 
the vast and magnificent buildings 
erecting in the city, than as a place 
of confinement; but, in after-times, 
they were converted into prisons. 
This particular one is about three- 
quarters of a mile in circumference, 
and is excavated to the depth of about 
one hundred and twenty feet below 
the level of the adjoining ground ; it 
ismow converted into a garden, and 
presents a most luxuriant appear- 
ance: here we observed the deep 
crimson blossom of the pomegranate, 
and the bright yellow of the Indian 
fig, elegantly intermingled with the 
vine and the orange : in fact. the in- 


Riabitants of Syracusa call this lovely 


spot their paradise. Within this La- 
tomiw are many subterraneous grot- 
tos likewise dug out of the living rock, 
the principal of which, from the par- 
ticular elevation of the entrance, 
conjointly with the name of the ty- 
rant who originally caused its forma- 
tion, is generally known by the ap- 
pellation of the Ear of Dionysius : 
the peasants, however, of the neigh- 
bourhood, from its possessing a very 
strong echo, generally call it the 
Speaking Grotto. The peculiar form 
and picturesque effect of these sin- 
gular caves would render them no 
less agreeable than curious and inte- 
resting, if we could forget the dread- 
fal evils which formerly took place 
within them ; if we could forget the 
ponderous chains, the inhuman tor- 
tures, and the cruel tyranny of Dio- 
nysius, who not only behaved in the 
most cruel and barbarous manner to 
prisoners of war confined within 
them, but also to such of his subjects 
as were so unfortunate as to awaken 
his suspicions. 

“* This grotto is about one hundred 
and seventy feet in depth, twenty to 
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tairty-hve in breadth, and sixty in 
height: and the small aperture seen 
on the right of the highest point of 
the entrance leads to a chamber 
about six feet by four, in which there 
is an opening that looks into the in- 
terior. In the days of Dionysius, 
the existence of this chamber and the 
path leading to it, were kept a most 
profound secret: and it is generally 
believed, that the tyrant used to re- 
sort to it for the purpose of listening 
to the conversation of the prisoners 
who were unfortunately contined 
within this horrid space. 

** Having ascended into this cham- 
ber, (Mr. Russell says.) a conversa- 
tion was carried on in an under voice, 
in order to ascertain the truth of the 
echo which this grotto was stated to 
possess ; and what was said by our 
companions, stationed at its further 
extremity, was most distinctly heard, 
as well as the action of tearing some 
writing paper; so wonderfully sur- 
prising isthe echo, or reconveyance 
of sound, in this singularly construct- 
ed vault. Whether the primary for- 
mation was the work of chance, or 
whether it was excavated upon a pre- 
concerted plan, it becomes neither 
the less interesting nor the less ex- 
traordinary : it presents a gloomy, 
and, at the same time, most imposing 
effect, and almost realises in the ima- 
gination an idea of the cavern/of the 
ancient Sybils. This grotto, as we 
have already mentioned, is extreme- 
ly sonorous, and reverberates the 
slightest sound many times ; the echo 
is perfectly natural, although it is 
multiplied and prolonged to a consi- 
derable degree ; and, independently 
of the extreme truth with which the 
voice is impelled back again, the 
power of it is likewise considerably 
increased. 

‘* For the purpose of enjoying this 
celebrated echo in the greatest per- 
fection, wetook a brace of pistols,with 
which we amused ourselves within 
this obscure retreat; and the report 


| occasioned by their discharge pro- 
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duced a confused noise, resembling 
that of a long continued peal of thun- 
der. On another occasion, during 
the cool breeze of a delightful even- 
ing, we retired to this place, accom- 
panied by a shepherd, who was ac- 
counted a tolerably good performer 
on the flute, for the purpose of hear- 
ing the effect produced by music : 
with this experiment we were highly 
grvtified, inasmuch as the shepherd 
played some favourite. Sicilian airs 
most delightfully, the melodious notes 
of which were echoed, and re-echo- 
ed, with enchanting fidelity. 

‘* The interior of another of these 
grottos presents the most extraordi- 
nary appearance, the ceiling, if we 
may so call it, being supported by 
pillars originally left in the natural 
stone, but which, having become 
rounded by time, now resemble 
enormous stalactites ; while the so- 
lemn tranquillity constantly perva- 
ding this subterraneous excavation, 
almost led us to fancy that it must 
have been intended for the abode of 
the God of Silence. We next pro- 
ceeded to the catacombs, which are 
considered more extensive, and in a 
better state of preservation, than 
those at Rome or Naples. The en- 
trance appears to have been used, 
in times subsequent to their forma- 
tion, as achurch: in fact, tradition 
mentions that it was consecrated by 
Saint Marcian, whom Saint Peter 
had appointed bishop of the island. 
The episcopal seat still exists, and 
is decorated with two Ionic columns ; 
on one side rests the tomb of Saint 
Marcian, constructed with true apos- 
tolic simplicity ; and on the other a 
small column of granite appears, 
which the inhabitants in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, even at the 
present day, hold in great estimation, 
believing that many of the saints 
who suffered martyrdom at Syracusa 
in the early days of christianity, had 
been attached to it during the period 
they were innocently suffering the 
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** We then passed into one of the 
principal streets of the catacombs, 
or in other words, subterraneous city, 
which is near twenty feet wide. and 


‘eight feet high, with its ceiling or 


upper surface sometimes flat, some- 
times semicircular. and sometimes 
spherical. The street continues in 
a straight direction, and we advanced 
about a mile, when an impediment 
presented itself, occasioned by some 
of the natural soil having fallen in, 
which rendered all further progress 
totally impractiable. 

‘** In our perambulation along this 
street, we observed innumerable 
tombs on both sides, with semicir- 
cular openings excavated out of the 
living stone, and also several sepul- 
chral chambers, each possessing a 
private entrance. In all probability 
these chambers were reserved for 
some of the principal families, per- 
haps those who contributed towards 
the execution of this extensive work ; 
and in most of them a niche of much 
superior workmanship was very per- 
ceptible, which no doubt had been 
originally formed for the head of 
such particular family. 

‘¢ At intervening distances we en- 
countered tranverse streets, forming 
at their intersections little squares, 
and also several circular saloons, 
whose ceilings were generally spheri- 
cal; arourid these saloons numerous 
tombs are symmetrically excavated 
with much attention to order, and in 
the centre of the ceilings are open- 
ings, which were in all probability 
made for the purpose of admitting 
air and light into this city of the dead. 

** The origin of this gloomy laby- 
rinth, whose extent ts so considera- 
ble that our cicerone was fearful of 
proceeding to the end of any one of 
the principal streets, must assuredly 
be attributed to the Greeks when 
they were at their highest point of 
prosperity, a period long antecedent 
to their subjugation by Marcellus, 
for since that period the city of Sy- 
racusa has never contained a suffi- 
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cient number of inhabitants, even if 
they had all been employed, to have 
executed a work of such extensive 
magnitude, 

‘* The only species of ornament 
existing within these catacombs are 
some indifferent paintings, represent- 
ing palm branches, doves, and other 
religious emblems, as well as circles 
enclosing crosses, and Greek and 
Latin letters, which were the signs 
formerly used to distinguish the 
tombs of the christians from those of 
the pagans. In all probability these 
miserable paintings and inscriptions 
were executed in the early ages of 
christianity, when the faithful were 
obliged to have recourse to such 
subterraneous places of retreat, as 
well in order to celebrate their holy 
rites, as to shield themselves from 
the cruel persecutions then carried 
on against them. 

** Although the catacombs of Syra- 
cusa do not present so gloomy and 

ancholy an appearance as those 

of Naples or Rome, yet there is such 

a mysterious tranquillity reigning 
over this silent city, as most distinctly 
announces that the intruder is within 
the sanctuary of repose. In fact, 
of all the ancient monuments existing 
at Syracusa, these are the best cal- 
culated for enabling us to judge, not 
only of the great population, but of 
the grandeur and magnificence of this 
once splendid city. ‘The entrance 
to the catacombs lies through a con- 
vent of Benedictines, founded by 
Pope Gregory toward the close of 
the sixth century; and one of the 
holy fathers attached to the establish- 
ment, who accompanied us in our 
excursion, communicated much use- 
ful and interesting information re- 
specting these extensive excavations. 

‘* Returning from the catacombs, 
we passed along an ancient street 
nearly four hundred feet in length, 
in which there still exist many tombs 
and sepulchral chambers : and in the 
interior of several we observed cir- 
cular-headed niches, which had evi- 
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dently been made for the reception 
of cinerary urns. The entrance to 
these sepulchral chambers is orna- 
mented with a fluted Doric column 
on each side, and terminated with 
an entablature and pediment: and 
from the plain and simple style in 
which they are constructed, we were 
naturally induced to suppose that 


| they were of great antiquity, proba- 


bly long antecedent to the formation 
of the catacombs. 

‘* Among the different monuments 
still existing in this street, our cice- 
rone pointed out one as being the sup- 
posed tomb of Archimedes : this sup- 
position is somewhat strengthened by 
what Cicero mentions in the course 
of his orations against V erres, ‘ that he 
discovered the mausoleum of Archi- 
medes surrounded and almost enclos- 
ed with brambles and thorns in a 
street situated near the ancient gate 
Agragiana.”’ Upon referring to the 
actual situation of this street we find 
it is in a direction leading to that 
particular gate of the city, through 
which all persons either proceeding 
to or returning from Agrigentum, 
must have been obliged to pass.” 

Catania, one of the finest cities in 
Europe, situated at the foot of Etna, 
deserves to be noticed by us. 

‘* There are few cities more inte- 
resting, or which merit more atten- 
tion, than Catania, although unfortu- 
nately the greater proportion of its 
antiquities are concealed within the 
various strata of lava. It is much 
to be regretted that more taste was 
not displayed in its re-construction : 
if, for instance, instead of the archi- 
tecture of the palaces and churches 
being of that enriched style, it had 
been more chaste and simple, this 
city would have been accounted not 
only the most magnificent in Sicily, 
but even in Europe. 

** The square in which the mar- 
ket is held, is generally considered 
the best designed of any part of the 
city: tt is entirely surrounded by 
splendid buildings, and noble por- 
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ticos, constructed of marble. Even 
the principal square, Piazza del du- 
omo, although much more extensive, 
is not, in its general appearance, su- 
perior : it is, however, ornamented 
with two fragments of. antiquity, 
which are certainly curious, and very 
happily grouped ; they consist of an 
obelisk of Egyptian granite, elevated 
upon the back of an elephant com 
posed of lava. The elephant was 
the ancient symbol of Catania. 

‘* The chiesa madre, or cathedral, 
was originally built by Count Roger, 
but reconstructed in its present form 
after the fatal earthquake : its front 
is decorated with some superb co- 
lumns dfawn from the ruins of the 
ancient theatre. They preserve in 
the sacristy a painting, representing, 
with great exactness, the course ta- 
ken by the lava of 1669, together 
with a general view of the city, 
such as it then appeared, which is 
very justly celebrated from its being 
the production of an eye-witness of 
this dreadful scene. 

** Under this church are situated 
some ancient baths, which were not 
only discovered some few years since 
by a Prince of the house of Biscari, 
but the whole of the expenses re- 
quired in making the excavations 
were likewise defrayed by him; this 
nobleman also undertook, at his own 
charge, the excavations made at the 
amphitheatre. We avail ourselves 
of the present opportunity to remark, 
that this prince, from his intimate 
knowledge of antiquity, and his ju- 
dicious excavations, has certainly re- 
stored to the modern all the glory 
and splendour of the ancient Catania. 
Those parts of the baths, however, 


. H 
which he caused to be excavated, 


although considerable, form only a 
small portien of their extent: they 
consist of an exterior gallery, and an 
interior peristyle, with several baths. 
The ceilings are covered with a spe. 
sies of stucco, apparently composed 
of particles of lava, and the baths 
Von. Ik. 23 
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venerally are constructed of lava, 
finished with the same kind of stucco. 

** Our cicerone next conducted us 
to the ruins of the amphitheatre, 
which are very considerable, and 
offer, even at the present day, some 
idea of the grandeur of this ancient 
monument. It has been entirely strip- 
ped of the mattoni, or bricks, with 
which it was covered, as well as all 
the external ornaments, and there is 
nothing left but pilasters, which are 
constructed of lava: from these pi- 
lasters spring arches which support 
a gallery, and upon this a second gal- 
lery is raised, bearing the uppermost 
seats of the amphitheatre. ‘This 
once splendid edifice remained con- 
cealed under an accumulated mass of 
rubbish for many ages, and it was 
only at the period when Catania was 
rebuilt that it was discovered: it, 
however, remained for the Prince of 
Biscari to excavate, and, as it were, 
to open it to public view. The 
same obstacles which arrested the 
excavations at the baths, namely, the 
contiguity of various private build- 
ings, likewise presented themselves 
here, and placed bounds to the ae- 
tive researches of this nobleman. 

‘* The ruins of the ancient theatre 
are not less interesting, although in 
a state of great decay, and there 


| does not exist at the present time a 


vestige of the proscenium or of its 
enrichments : the columns of granite 
which formerly decorated it being 
about a century ago taken away for 
the purpose of ornamenting the 
front of the cathedral, where they 
istill remain. These elegant columns, 
and the various marble capitals, ba- 
ses, friezes, cornices, and other frag- 





/ments, now lying in the court-yards 
of the Biscari Museum, sufficiently in- 
dicate the former grandeur and magni- 
ficence of this once splendid theatre. 

‘* Adjoining the theatre is an Ode- 
um, asmalier building of the same 
class, which, agreeably to Pausanias 
and Vitruvius, was constructed for 
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the performance of music : a similar 
edifice, situated in like manner, im- 
mediately contiguous to the larger 
theatre, likewise exists in the ancient 
Pompeia, and is in the highest state 
of preservation. These buildings, 
having no pulpitum, or any of the 
preparations necessary for scenic 
representation, of course strengthen 
the opinion of their having been ori- 
ginally intended for such perform- 
ances. 

‘So many public edifices, of al 
most every description, having been 
constructed in such a confined space, 
must have left little room for private 
dwellings; and, the inference natu- 
rally deduced from this circumstance 
is, that ancient Catania was more 
enriched with public buildings than 
well peopled. It may even be added, 
that in this respect the modern great- 
ly resembles the ancient city, inas- 
much as the principal streets are 
almost wholly occupied by convents, 
churches, and splendid palaces. 

‘* The present will be a fit occa- 
sion for introducing some account of 
the immense and superb cabinet of 
the Prince of Biscari, which forms, 
without contradiction, not merely an 
object of the greatest curiosity, but 
also highly interesting. This prince 
has not only been the means of dis- 
covering and bringing to light most 
of the edifices of ancient Catania, but 
has likewise amassed, at a very con- 
siderable expense, a vast collection 
of antiquities, which, to describe 
slightly, would require a volume. 
We shall not, therefore, enter into 
a detail of this extensive museum, 
but simply state, that it contains nu- 
merous architectural fragments, es- 
pecially of the ancient monuments of 
this city ; asplendid series of medals 
and coins ; specimens of antique mo- 
gaics, altars, pateras, and utensils of 
sacrifice. Various urns, and several 
choice specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture, also adorn this superb collec- 
tion, as well as antique vases, the 
most precious that exist, whether 
with respect to elegance of form or 
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purity of design, and which are 
known commonly by the appellation 
of Etruscan, although more properly 
designated under that of Greco Se- 
culo, from their having been manu- 
factured in Sicily. This prince has 
also united the whole natural history 
of Sicily, comprising marine plants, 
shells, and fish, as well as minerals ; 
the different volcanic productions, 
marbles, alabasters, precious stones, 
crystals, petrifactions, vegetables, 
and animals, the whole arranged in 
such systematic order as indicates 
considerable science and taste. The 
museum likewise contains a collec- 
tion of ancient armour, and many 
singular costumes. . 

‘* The museum in the convent of 
Benedictines should not be passed 
over without notice, for it contains 
a considerable collection of antiqui- 
ties, although not so scientifically ar- 
ranged as those above-mentioned ; 
among which are numerous antique 
utensils for domestic purposes, of 
great beauty and purity, both in their 
ornaments and execution, and which 
are considered superior to those de- 
posited in the celebrated museum of 
Portici. ‘The ancient vases preserv- 
ed within this convent are very curi- 
ous, many of them being extremely 
elegant in their form, as wellas pos- 
sessing a degree of perfection in their 
paintings. | 

‘¢ The interior of the convent is 
profusely ornamented and enriched, 
more especially that portion reserved 
for the museum; and its external 
appearance seems rather to an- 
nounce the palace of a prince, than 
the residence of men who have re- 
nounced the vanities of this world. 
Their church is magnificent and of 
great extent, and contains an organ 
constructed by a father of the order, 
whose various sounds imitate differ- 
ent musical instruments in the most 
perfect manver. The organist was 


directed to attend for the purpose of 
playing some tunes upon this instru- 
ment, which he certainly executed 
in a very superior manner: one tune 
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in particular, imitating an echo, was 
truly admirable ; it almost led the 
imagination to fancy it was following 
the sound into the very distance of 
mountains.” 

Mr. Russell does not often indulge 
in general observations, nor is he, 
in our opinion, correct in the follow- 
ing. The remarks respecting the 
predominance of the clergy are cer- 
tainly just: but the ecclesiastical 
institutions are in a state of rapid de- 
cay ; and the population of the coun- 
try has, without question, of late 
years, been evidently increasing. 
The new buildings and extended 
boundaries of the towns are the evi- 
dence of this fact. 

** Before leaving Sicily, we shall 
offer a few general remarks on men 
and manners, as they presented them- 
selves to our observation. In the 
first place, the religion of the coun- 
try, which is Catholic, occupies too 
considerable a station, and embraces 
by far too much of the public wealth : 
it also greatly encourages indolence, 
inasmuch as in some places nearly 
one fifieenth of the population is at- 
tached toits service, which is, most 
undoubtedly, the cause of so much 
of the land remaining uncultivated. 
The remarks introduced in different 
parts of this work, as to the religious 
fetes and processions, will suffice to 
show the degree of bigotry and su- 
perstition which still prevails ; and 
while the clergy, as is now the case, 
possess almost supreme authority 
over their temporal as well as their 
spiritual affairs, there can be no hope 
of improvement. 

** As to the population of the island 
generally, it is certainly upon the de- 
cline: this arises principally from 
so many persons belonging to the 
church being constrained to lead a 
life of celibacy. According to a cen- 
sus made a few years since, the num- 
ber of individuals amounted to little 
more than one million seven hundred 
thousand: what a sad falling off does 
this circumstance present’ from that 
period, when, according to ancient 


records, the city of Syracusa alone 
contained no less than one million 
eight hundred thousand inhabitants ! 
We have before observed on the 
extreme low state of their produc- 
tions in mechanics and manufactures ; 
and as to the fine arts, the Sicilians, 
with very few exceptions, appear to 
possess but little taste for their cul- 
tivation.” 

But we are constrained by our 
limits to Conclude, and the account 
of the volcano of Stromboli, one of 
the most interesting objects of the 
Sicilian region, must serve to close 
these ample and favourable extracts 
of this respectable volume. 

‘‘'This isle in form is perfectly 
conical, which, no doubt, was the 
cause of the ancients calling it Strong 
yle ; this name has since been con- 
verted into its modern appellation of 
Stromboli. The isle is terminated 
by two summits of different heights, 
very steep, and is about twelve miles 
in circumference ; it affords only one 
place where a landing may be effect- 
ed, and that is situated toward the 
north-east, where the base is pro- 
longed, and presents rather the ap- 
pearance of an inclined plane. This 
little plane or valley is the only part 
susceptible of culture, and produces 
excellent fruit, and some cotton, the 
_exchange of which produces subsist- 
‘ence for about two hundred persons, 
'who live like so many salamanders 

in perfect security, although con- 

stantly exposed to eruptions imme- 
| diately over their heads. 

| Stromboli is the only volcano 
| known which maintains an incessant 
_ activity, and the manner of its explo- 
| sions‘has no resemblance to other 
' volcanos: ordinarily they are an- 
| nounced by a subterraneous noise, 
the avant courier of an eruption, and 
generally preceded by clouds of thick 
smoke mingled with flame: on the 
contrary, the eruptions of this sin- 
gularly formed mountain take place 
at certain regular intervals; and 
\from the summit which overlooks 
' this inflamed crater, the exact period 
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between each may be accurately 
ascertained ; it is about seven mi- 
nutes. From the superior light of 
the sun, no flame is visible during 
the day, only a thick white smoke, 
which soon vanishes in the atmos- 
phere. The stones emitted from 
this volcano, when seen at night, are 
of a bright and lively red, but by day 
they appear perfectly black: the 


various matters being elevated per- | 


pendicularly, the greater part of 
course return into the crater; this 
may serve to explain why men are 
found so courageous as to inhabit this 
island. 

‘“¢ We learn that the ancients placed 
the palace of Molus in the isle of 
Stromboli, and the forges of Vulcan 
in that of Lipari, which latter was 


considered under the immediate pro- | 


tection of thisdeity. Ancient medal- 
lions incontestibly prove this circum 
stance, many of them bearing an im- 
pression of the god covered with a 
coarse kind of helmet, and represent- 
ing on the reverse, sometimes two, 
three, or six balls wholly unconnect- 
ed, and sometimes two united by a 
bar, similar in every respect to the 
chain-shot of the present day. 

* After passing the second night 
in the vicinity of Stromboli, and 
again beholding it in all its terrific 
grandeur, a favourable breeze sprung 
up, which soon enabled our vessel to 
make the Neapolitan coast near the 
gulf of Salerno. We now enjoyed 
some of themost beautiful landscapes, 
consisting of the romantic scene- 
ry encircling this gulf, backed by 
the receding mountains of the Ap- 
penines, which presented themselves 
under the most enchanting forms 
As we progressively advanced over 
the surface of the deep, these ex- 
tensive and magnificent prospects of 
course experienced constant changes, 
thus producing a succession of inte- 
resting views, not unworthy of the 
pencil of a Claude.” 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Rus- 
sell without expressing our regret 
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that he should have made his work 
so expensive. The price is a Guinea, 
and the decorations are not so exe- 
cuted as to justify such a price. He 
ought also to have reflected, that of 
late years we have had a series of 
publications respecting Sicily, by 
which the utility of any new work 
on the subject was rendered ques- 
tionable. Mr. R. does not appear 
to have made himself acquainted with 
the state of the public information 
regarding this beautiful and interest- 
ing island, before leaving England; 
and the consequence of this general 
disadvantage has, in some cases, 
given rise to very minute and satis- 
factory descriptions of things which 
other travellers have, perhaps, treat- 
ed too negligently. 


—— 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROFESSOR 
PLAYFAIR, OF EDINBURGH. 


Professor John Playfair, F.R.S. of 
London and Edinburgh, was the son 
of James Playfair, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, whose parish was on the 
border of the Carse of Gowry, be- 
tween Perth and Dundee, one of the 
most fertile and variegated tracts of 
land in Scotland, on the north side of 
the river Tay. 

He was born in 1749, and, being 
his father’s eldest son, was destined 
for the church. He was instructed 
in Latin, &c. by his father, who, 
though he never published any work, 
was a scholar; and, though a mode- 
rate, a very orthodox preacher. His 
sermons were all delivered without 
even the use of notes ; nevertheless, 
‘they were remarkable for method 
and order. 

At the age of fourteen, being a 
good Latin scholar, he was sent to 
the university of St. Andrews, where, 
owing to his good conduct and atten- 
,tion to his studies, he was noticed by 
jall the professors. He obtained a 
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particular was distinguished for his 
progress in the study of mathematics. 

‘The professor at that time for mathe- 
matics was Dr. Wilkie, author of 
‘* the Epigoniad,” and some fables in 
verse, little known, but highly es-. 
teemed by those to whom they are | 
known, for the smoothness of the| 
verse, the ingenuity of thoughts, and 
their excellent morality. The doctor 
always treated the young student as 
his best friend; and when he died, 
the examination of his papers was 
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lett to Mr. Playfair, then only twenty- 
two years of age, to determine whe- 
ther any of them should be printed. 

In the year 1770, having quitted 
the college, Mr. Playfair was licen- 
sed to preach, when he occasionally 
assisted his father, whose health was 
in a declining state, though he had 





not attained the age of sixty. 

In 1771 he went as tutor to a Mr. 
Sandelands, the son of a gentleman 
of fortune, who was sent to Edin- 
burgh for his education, and by that 
means Mr. Playfair, for the first time, 
passed a winter in the capital of Scot- 
land. He, during that winter, made 
many respectable acquaintances, and 
gained the friendship of Professor 
Robertson, with whom he remained 
in a state of intimacy to the end of 
his life, and whom he assisted in his 
Jast work, entitled ‘‘ A Disquisition 
on the Commerce of Ancient India,”’ 
as Dr. Robertson himself states in his 
preface to that work. 
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the son; but the right of presenta- 
tion was disputed: however, the 
contest finished, after the delay of a 
year, in favour of Lord Gray, and 
the presentation was confirmed by 
order of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Playfair had, in the mean time, 
given the greatest part of his atten- 
tion to the education of his two 
younger brothers, who had been 
learning Latin under their father ; 
and he was particularly careful to 
instruct them in the elements of 
mathematics. 

When it became necessary to send 
his brothers out into the world, Mr. 
Playfair made great efforts ; and pro- 
bably, had their father lived, though 
one of the best of men, they would 
not have been sent out so well; for 
their father, with the best will pos- 
sible, was so little acquainted with 
the world, that he would not have 
known what was necessary to be 
done. 

In 1782 Mr. Playfair came to Lon- 
don, on a visit to one of his brothers ; 
and, though he only staid a few 
months, he got acquainted with the 
greatest part of the scientific men of 
that day. 

Before he returned to Scotland, an 
offer was made to him by Mr. Fer- 
guson, of Raith, who had just come 
to a great fortune, to superintend the 
education of his sons, of whom the 
gallant general Ferguson was one. 





In May, 1772, Mr. Playfair’s father 
was attacked by a cold and fever, and 
died after ten days’ illness ; and. his | 
son instantly turned the whole of his. 
views to maintaining the helpless 
family his father had left. 
four brothers, three of whom were | 


under fifteen, and two sisters, mere 
children. 


Mr. Playfair’s father had always 


been on terms of friendship and inti- 
macy with Lord Gray, of Gray, the 
principal landed proprietor, or what 
they call heritor, in the parish, who 
immediately presented the living to! 


He had | 


This offer he accepted, with a suita- 
| ble annuity for life ; and, giving up 
his living in the church, went to re- 
side in Edmburgh, where he was 
'|more in his element than living as a 
country clergyman. 

When the Royal repel at Edin- 
burgh was established, he was one 
of the first members, and chosen se- 
cretary. At that period ( (1784) there 


j 


were a number of distinguis shed men 
of science and literature at Edin- 
burgh: Principal Robertson, the ele- 
gant and profound historian ; 
Black, Cullen: 
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Smith, the author of ‘‘ the Wealth of 
Nations ;’”> Dr. Hutton, the geolo- 
gist ; and several more of lesser note. 
With all of these Mr Playfair was on 
the best terms, and with some of 
them on the most friendly footing. 

Mr. Ferguson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, the author of * the 
History of the Roman Republic,” 
retired from his class about this time, 
and was succeeded by Professor Stu- 
art, who had filled the mathematical 
chair. By the same arrangement, 
and at the same time, the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, who have the patro- 
nage of the university, nominated Mr. 
Playfair to the Professorship of Ma- 
thematics, for which he was peculiar- 
ly fitted, and the duties of which he 

ed with equal zeal and ability 
till the death of Professor Robinson, 
lecturer in Natural Philosophy, to 
whom he succeeded. In this last situ- 
ation Professor Playfair remained till 
his death. The natural philosophy 
class gives more’ scope for genius 
than that of mathematics, which is a 
science reduced to positive certain- 
ty ; so far, at least, as is taught at any 
university. 

A great deal depends, in the study 
of natural philosophy, on the manner 
of teaching, and on the order follow- 
ed. Phenomena that are easily under 
_ stood, if brought into consideration 
at the proper stage of investigation, 
are very difficult to comprehend, and 
are never very clearly comprehend- 
ed, if improperly or prematurely in- 
troduced. In the study of mathema- 


tics, the order in which knowledge | 


is acquired is fixed and unalterable ; 
in natural philosophy, it is not, but 
depends in a great manner on the 
judgment and good sense of the teach 
er. Professor Playfair is said to have 
been particularly careful in respect 
to the order he followed in his lec- 
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progress they made in acquiring 
knowledge. 
The respect paid to the professor’s 
memory by those who knew him 
best, and by the youth whom he in- 
structed, prevent the necessity of 
saying much with regard to the man- 
ner in which he performed his duty ; 
but the friendly feelings of his heart, 
and the strength of his mind, showed 
themselves in avery superior manner. 
Amongst the persons with whom 
the professor was particularly con- 
nected in friendship was Doctor 
Hutton, the author of the Geological 
Theory that long went by his name. 
The Doctor did not long survive his 
work, and geology was at that time 
but a new study; and, as it is the 
most uncertain of all, as the theories 
that may be formed are as numerous 
as the phenomena on which they are 
founded, Hutton’s book was attack- 
ed with violence and some personal 
acrimony. As a more mild and inof- 
fensive man never lived than the 
doctor, Professor Playfair, with the 
warmth of a friend, and the ability 
he has so often displayed, undertook 
the vindication of his theory. He de- 
fended the memory and the theory 
of his friend ardently and well, but, 
in a geological contest, there is no 
possibility of gaining a victory. He 
was in his turn attacked by M. de 
Luc; but, had the contest continued 
till this day, or were it to continue 
‘for a thousand years, with the pre- 
sent data, there could be no coming 
to any thing like a conclusion on 
which dependance could be placed. 
The world is filled now with geo- 





logical inguirers and disputants, who, 


though they are divided into two 
| great parties, the Volcanists and Nep- 


tunists, yet these again are subdivi- 








tures, and highly successful in the 





ded into innumerable sects, who 


‘agree in some things and differ in 
| others. 


Whether this earth was 


result. In addition to a most excellent | convulsed by means of fire or of 
order in teaching, he had a method | water, or by beth, it never exhibited 
that endeared him to those he taught. | a greater variety of appearances than 


which contributed greatly to the 
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is confusion ; and the farther they 
proceed, the less likely they are to 
come to any thing that approaches 
to certainty. 

There are strong reasons for think- 
ing, that feelings of friendship, high- 
ly honourable to the professor, led 
him into this contest, and not any 
predilection for the study, which was 
then almost new to him: merely by 
the strength of his own mind, and 
his reasoning powers, which were of 
the first order, he acquitted himself 
well, and probably would have gain- 
ed a victory, if victory had been 
possible; but, in fighting with a 
shadow, there can be no victory. 

That controversy, however, had a 
powerful influence on the future life 
of the professor. Geology became 
his chief object of research ; and it 
has certainly this one advantage— 
that the inquiry is inexhaustible. 
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gistrates first, that the accusation 
was wrong in its origin ; second, that 
the clergy of Edinburgh had a view 
to monopolizing for themselves, as 
much as possible, the chairs of the 
university ; and lastly, that such a 
monopoly was contrary both to the 
interests of the university and of the 
church, and not very conformable 
to the constitution of the Church of 
Scotland. 

The magistrates, who only wanted 
to know what was best to be done, 
were satisfied that the professor was 
right, that the clergy were actuated 
more by interest than by religious 
zeal, and Mr. Leslie was nominated 
to the professorship, which he has 
since filled with much honour to him- 
self. and advantage to the students, . 

No man was, from natural disposi- 
tion, more averse to any sort of con- 
troversy than Professor Playfair; 


] Another occasion soon after called || but, on both those occasions, he was 
: forth the professor’s argumentative ||led on by an impulse of friendship 
’ powers in behalf ofa scientific friend. || highly honourable to himself, and in 
. Mr Leslie, well known since for || neither case had he the least personal 
y various discoveries, (the Sir Hum- || interest. 

q phry Davy of Scotland,) was propo-|| With respect to the geological 
é sed for professor of mathematics, in || contest, it would be absurd to give 
| place of Mr. Playfair, when he suc-||an opinion. With regard to that 
4 ceeded Robinson in natural philoso- || with the clergy, the arguments were 
K phy. The magistrates of Edinburgh || acute, ingenious, and highly enter- 
vi approved of the choice ; and the no- || taining. Had the author of the Histo- 
le mination was about to take place, || ry of Charles V. been alive, it never 
d when one of the ministers of Edin- || would have taken place. That great 
2 burgh accused Mr. Leslie of having, || man was zealous for the interests of 
- in one of his lectures, made use of || the Church of ‘ Scotland ; ; but he ne- 
aor expressions that indicated a disposi- || ver would have tried to advance its 
mn tion to encourage the doctrine of||interests by an unfair attack on any 
d. materialism ; and addressed the ma- || individual. 

ia gistrates, representing him as being|| | This affair occasioned a sort of 
10, a person unfit to be entrusted with || breach between the clergy and the 
me the education of youth. professors, which however went no 
ep- Mr. Playfair, knowing that the | farther than to show itself by a cool- 
vi- sentence objected to would not bear || ness and want of the cordiality that 
ho that interpretation, answered the at- || had before existed; but, what was 
“eam tack of the clergyman. The whole of} still more important, it served to con- 
wai the Presbytery took up the cause ; || vince the magistrates, that, unless 
_ of but the subject of this memoir, in a|/ under very peculiar circumstances, 
ted very happy strain of argument, mix- | the college and the church should be 
han ed with something approaching une | \kept separate. The duties of acler- 


All sarcasme menagée, proved to the ma- eymath in Edinburgh are sufficient 
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for one person, if duly performed ; 
and so are those of a professor in the 
university ; besides, as the Church 
of Scotland does not admit of a plu- 
rality of livings, it is an infringement 
on its rules, and such an infringe- 
ment, that, were it not advantageous 
to the clergy themselves, they would 
never in any case have admitted ; for 
Mr. Leslie’s case is but one amongst 
many in which they have shown the 
rigidity of their church discipline. 

A new edition of Euclid, in which 
some improvements were made, was 
one of Professor Playfair’s first works. 
His Vindication of the Huttonian The- 
ory came next; but, in the interim, 
there appeared numerous papers by 
him in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. 

Professor Playfair was by no 
means a voluminous writer; he was 
extremely anxious to be correct, and 
therefore he necessarily st seme 
slowly. In his conversation, his opi- 
nion was always delivered delibe- 
rately, though without the least de- 
gree of affectation ; and his manners 
were very impressive, and at the 
same time highly agreeable. 

His latest publication was entitled 
Outlines of Natural. Philosophy, and 
is chiefly valuable for its order and 
perspicuity, which are indeed two 
of the most essential objects in a 
work of that nature. 

Professor Playfair generally spent 
the summer months, of late years, in 
travelling with some friend, who, 
like himself, was in search of geolo- 
gical knowledge. Lord Web Sey- 
mour, brother ‘of the Duke of Somer- 
set, who lately died in Edinburgh, 
was most frequently the friend with 
whom he travelled. 

In 1816 he went on a geological 
tour to the Alps and Italy; and on 
his journey there, and return, spent 
some time in Paris, where there is 
so much,to be seen of every thing 
that is curious or rare. 


It is to be hoped that he has left 
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of which he has not published any 
part, but it was undertaken too late 
in life; for he was near his seventi- 
eth year, when he, for the first time, 
quitted his native island. 

The life of a literary man is sel- 
dom much variegated, particularly 
when he is prudent in his conduct, 
and enjoys a certain income; and at 
Edinburgh, at a distance from politics 
and commerce, the lives of such men 
are less varied than almost at any 
other place. 

Mr. Playfair is said to have written 
a variety of articles in the Edinburgh 
Review ; but if so, there is little si- 
milarity between his writings there 
and elsewhere, and there is some 
reason for thinking that it is not so. 

When a brother of the professor 
wrote notes and a supplement to 
Adam Smith's book on the Wealth of 
| Nations, the production was treated 

| with great scurrility by that Review. 

In a short review of two pages there 
were three sentences written in bad 
grammar. Cadell and Davies were 
abused for profaning the great work, 
particularly as the reviewer complain- 
ed that, having used the same type 
for the original and the supplement, 
he did not know when he was reading 
Smith and when Playfair. 

Lord Kenyon was treated as an 
ignorant contemptible man, because 
he had admitted the reality of mono- 
poly ; and the short, but curious ar- 
ticle, was a singular specimen of Jite- 
rary rage. A reply was written and 
shown to the professor, who happen- 
ed to be in London, and, at his very 
earnest request, the reply was sup- 
pressed. ‘lhe editor of the Review 
saying that the article was written 
by a stranger, not by any habitual 
writer in the Review, and that he 
had not seen it before it was printed, 
i otherwise it should not have gone in. 

Had the professor bimself been a 
writer in the Review, this would 
probably not have happened ; but it 
is well known that he openly con- 
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tion, and certainly could not have 
been the author of any of those abu 
sive articles with which that very 
able.publication abounds. 

Professor Playfair was never mar- 
ried: we have seen, that in the first 
part of his life he maintained his fa- 
ther’s family ; and, in 1795, a brother 
who died left a young family. The 
professor entirely provided for two 
sons that were left, and assisted the 
widow and three daughters. 

His mother and sisters lived with 
him at Edinburgh, and in the winter 
he often had noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s sons of distinction, who boarded 
in his house. Amongst others was 
Lord John Russel, who, if it were 


of his family name. 

Ever since his return from Italy, 
in October, 1817, Professor Play- 
fair’s health was evidently on the de- 
cline ; and, about the middle of June, 
he was severely attacked by a violent 
disease in the intestines, which put 
an end to his existence on the 20th 
of July, at seven in the morning. 

Through life he was kind and ge- 
nerous to his relations ; in his friend- 
ships he was select; and we have 
seen, in two instances, what lengths 
he went to serve those who had the 
advantage of being of the number. 

The esteem in which he was held 
by those who had the best opportu- 
nities of knowing his private worth, 
is evident, by the sensation his loss 
has produced. 

As to science, he was to the end 
zealous in the cause of its promotion 
We lately gave an account of his 
discovery concerning the rays of the 
sun enteringa dar kened room through 
a hole in the shutter of the window. 
His account too, of the wonderful 
velocity with which the timber felled 
on a mountain in Switzerland de- 
scended by a wooden trougli to a 
Lake eight miles off, is a proof of his 
constant attention to the collection 
of all those facts that contribute to 


tannica is a master piece. 
a variety of knowledge, deep think- 
ing, and deep research. 
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face to the second part of the Sup- 
olement of the Encyclopedia Bri- 


It displays 


The funeral of this much regretted 


scholar took place on Monday, July 


26th, in Edinburgh, and the cere- 


tiony presented a solemn and mourn- 


tul spectacle. 
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HANNAH MORE’S MORAL SKETCHES, 


Of prevailing Opinions and Manners, 
foreign and domestic : with Reflec- 


tions on Prayer. | 


This celebrated female writer 
must have passed the usual term of 
human life, but still wields her pen 
in behalf of the sacred interests of 
virtue and piety. Her works are 
numerous; not only on miscellane- 
ous subjects, but on various topics 
of theology. Mrs. Hannah More 
and her sisters, several of whom are 
deceased, presided over a respecta- 
ble seminary for educating young 
ladies in Park-street, Bristol." ‘The 
situation they quitted many years 
ago, and have for some time taken 
up their abode ata neat mansion, 
with small picturesque grounds, de- 
nominated Parley Wood, in the vi- 
cinity of Wington, Somerset, the 
birth place of the immortal Jobn 
Locke. The present writer visited 
this spot in 1813, with the view of 
paying his respects to the author of 
this volume. He however had the 
mortification to find her not at home, 
but was entertained with great po- 
liteness by the rest of the family, 
He was shown her study, enriched 
with an excellent library. The 
prospect from the front door, encir- 
cled with trees, was delightiul, end 
the grounds were decorated with lit- 
tle monuments, particularly to Bi- 
shop Porteus and John Locke ; 








the increase of knowledge. His pre- 
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i Whilst an imitation of a venerable 
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mass of ruins heightened the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Mrs. Hannan More began her 
literary career by the publication of 
a Pastoral Drama, entitled, 4 Search 
after Happiness, performed by her 

male pupils. This was succeeded 
by Sacred Dramas, drawn up for the 
same purpose, and which ensured to 
her no smail celebrity. These were 
followed by the publication of 
Thoughts on Education ; and also of 
three Tragedies— Percy, Fatal False- 
hood, and the Inflexible Caftive. some 
of which were introduced and acted 
by Garrick at Drury Lane, with con- 


siderable applause. Her subsequent | 


pieces are, Strictures on the Modern 
System of Female Education—Hints 
toward forming the Character of a 
Yor Princess—Practical Piety— 

stian Morals—Essay on the, Cha- 
racter and Practical Writings of St. 
Paul—Thoughts on the Importance of 
the Manners of the Great—Celebs in 
Search of a Wife ; and, lastly, Poems, 
with a delightful piece on Sensibility. 
These productions have passed 
through several editions—unequi- 
vocal tokens of public approbation. 
Indeed few living writers have en- 
joyed greater fame, or derived am- 
pler profit, from theirlabours. There 
is thought in all the pieces that pro- 
ceed from her pen, conveyed in elo- 
quent language, and impregnated by 
an ardent zeal to promote the intel- 
lectual, moral, and. religious im- 
provement of mankind. 

Mrs. Hannan More belongs to 
the established Church, which she 
attends along with her sisters at 
Wington. Indeed she is no mean 
advocate for the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Church of England in 
all her writings. It must at the same 
time be understood, that she is no 
Calvinist, putting an Arminian inter- 
pretation on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
with Burnet and other luminaries 
of the Establishment. Election and 


Reprobation, we are happy to say, 
form no part of her creed. And as 
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to other points of reputed orthodoxy, 
she speaks of them with a commend. 
able moderation. The motto of Nel- 
son, Fatth and Works, is the burden 
of her song. Herein this illustrious 
female writer is a model for divines 
of every description. Truth is of 
light and indispensable importance, 
but no human opinions are infallible ; 
they should be inculcated with cau- 
tion, and proposed with modesty ; 
they should never be urged with un- 
charitableness; nor be suffered, even 
in appearance, to injure the interests 
of practical religion. As to the pre- 
sent volume, Moral Sketches of pre- 
vailing Opinions aud Manners, it will 
not detract from the reputation 
which she has gained on former oc- 
casions.. It was well remarked by 
the celebrated Mrs. Barbauld, en- 
quiring of the writer of the present 
article concerning this volume, ‘* she 
cannot write any thing but what has 
a good tendency!” Mrs. Hannah 
More, in this work, commences with 
Foreign Sketches, expressive of a 
fear, lest the multitude of the good 
folks visiting France, should import 
opinions and vices unfavourable to 
the welfare of her beloved country. 
Next come Domestic Sketches, inclu- 
ding very miscellaneous lucubrations, 
tending to form the character to vir- 
tue and piety. The first, or intro- 
ductory article, is on Soundness in 
Judgment, and Consistency of Con- 
duct. 

The remaining part, nearly half 
of the volume, is devoted to Reflec- 
tions on Prayer, and on the Errors 
which may prevent its Erricacy. 
Here is much good sense displayed ; 
and what is termed the serious class 
of every denomination, and espe- 
cially of the Church ‘of England, 
would do well to pay it proper at- 
tention. We take leave of this good 
Christian and useful writer, by wish- 
ingyher, at the close of her advanced 
life, all the consolations of our com- 
mon Christianity. ; J. E. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION, IN ANSWER 


TO MUSICAL QUERIES IN LAST NUM- 
BER. 


MR. EDITOR, 
The notion, that the power which 
musical airs have of affecting the hu- 
man mind, depends upon their re- 
semblance to those inflections of 
voice which nature has made to ac- 
company the passions, appears a 
plausible one at first, and is indeed 
partly true ; but the emotions which 
we experience in hearing music, 
arise more, I am convinced, from 
other sources. No musical air can 
have a close resemblance to the na- 
tural tones of the voice, which in 
speech passes through gradations far 
more minute and various than those 
fixed intervals upon the adherence 
to which the existence of music de- 
pends. And it is quite an error to 
suppose, that the simple national airs 
of any country have more resem- 
blance to the natural tones of the 
passions, than those airs composed 
by scientific musicians ; for national 
melodies, though highly touching and 
expressive, are in general construct- 
ed upon such principles of melody 
as to haye no resemblance whatever 
to the inflections of the natural voice. 
What dictates the flow of these early 
attempts is, for the most part, the 
mere love of melody or tune; and 
the resources of art, which after- 
wards enable musicians to come 
nearer to the inflections of the hu- 
man voice, are then unknown. But 
scientific composers, after becoming 
familiar with all the principles of 
melody, begin to think how far these 
can be reconciled with the tones of 
the passions ; and they accordingly 
sometimes produce airs, and oftener 
recitatives, which have a striking re- 
semblance. It is remarkable, that 
the most successful imitations in this 
line have been produced by a copi- 
ous use of modulations, or changes 
of the key—a resource quite un- 
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known and unemployed in the early 
national airs of any country. The 
recitative in Jephtha, composed by 
Handel, 


** Deeper and ere still thy goodness, child, 

Pierces a father’s leeding eart, and checks 

The cruel sentence on his faultering tongue, 
&e. 


This recitative, which is considered 
as a most perfect vehicle of passion, 
is full of changes of the key from be- 
ginning to end. , 

The fact, however, is, that music 
accomplishes its finest effects, not by 
any sort of imitation, but by its self- 
contained expression ; else whence 
would arise the beauty of an instru- 
mental piece to which we attach no 
particular ideas, and which, although 
it suggests no conceptions to the 
imagination, yet fills the mind with 
agreeable feelings. The main plea- 
sure to be found in music, is that of 
melody and harmony acting directly 
upon the human constitution. The 
emotions with which the mind is 
filled in listening to instrumental mu- 
sic, appear to result chiefly from 
these, by some unknown law. These 
emotions we find to be of different 
sorts, which we endeavour to cha- 
racterize by the epithets of tender, 
solemn, energetic, &c. ; but proba- 
bly they have no identity with the 
ordinary passions to which we apply 
the same epithets, but are merely 
what may be called a stirring of our 
nature, produced by a musical cause. 
If words had never been conjoined 
with music, its abstract nature would 
have been much seldomer mistakea ; 
but poetry supplies an extraneous 
and additional cause of emotion, 
which often blends so exquisitely 
with the other, that many a one is 
induced to believe music charms 
only asa vehicle of ideas. 

If the object of music were only 
to combine sounds analogous to those 
of the human voice under the influ- 
ence of emotion, then certainly a 
musical composition would have less 
merit, in proportion as it deviated 
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into such melodies as the human 
voice never approximates to, in im- 
ppenoned speech or declamation. 

ecitatives would then be the only 
perfect species of music, and con- 
cords and harmony would be quite 
superfluous. Yet every person 
considers a beautiful flowing air as a 
higher musical pleasure than a re- 
citative. 

Your Newcastle correspondent 
seems inclined to consider a full con- 
cert as onlya combination of so many 
airs, deriving their expression from 
their similarity to the inflexions of 
the human voice, and played toge- 
ther upon the different instruments ; 
but it will never do to take the hu- 
man voice as the standard by which 
all music is to be measured. The 
voice has its own province, which is 
a very fine one, nor can any thing 
contend with it in touching the heart ; 
but a grand instrumental piece has 
no more analogy to the voice, than 
the light and darkness of a thunder- 
storm have resemblance to the co- 
dours of the human face. There 
are innumerable relations of musical 
notes which the voice cannot pro- 
duce, not only on account of their 
rapidity and emphasis, but because 
they are quite out of its compass. 
If all these were to be thrown away 
as unmeaning, the materials for 
composition would be reduced with- 
in a very narrow compass. 

If your correspondent asks in 

What the beauty of an elaborate in- 
strumental piece consists, I say that 
it consists in several things, namely, 
» Ist, In the relation of notes as per- 
ceived by a musical ear ; and under 
this I mean to include all the beau- 
ties of melody, harmony, time, or 


* motion, and the contrasted sounds of | 


the different instruments. 2dly, 
There is a sort of subsidiary plea 
sure (belonging more properly to 
the understanding) in tracing the 


prossess of the music through dif. | 


rent keys, and in perceiving their 
mutual connexion, and the propriety 


& 
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of their sequence. There is also 
an analogous gratification in seeing 


| the ingenuity and invention of the 


composer, either in constructing the 
melody or adapting the other parts 
to it. These are meriis best under- 
stood by a person who has seen the 
music upon paper, and the know- 
ledge of them heightens his satisfac- 
tion in hearing it played.  3dly, 
There may be followed out in the 
piece some species of imitation—as, 
for instance, an overture to an opera 
may be composed so as to presenta 
succession of movements analogous, 
in their expression and character, 
to the events which are the subject 
of the picce—or a symphony may be 
composed, imitating literally some 
particular sounds or motions—as, for 
instance, those which occur in a bat- 
tle. But although neither of these 
sorts of imitation be employed for 
determining what sort of passages 
are to be introduced in a composi- 
tion, I still think the music may be 
excellent, and capable of exciting a 
great'deal of emotion, without any 
intervention of ideas. If, during the 
performance of the music, the ima- 
gination supplies ideas of its own ac- 
cord, the music will not be spoiled 
by them, and the hearer’s pleasure 
may be increased. 

Again, your Newcastle corres- 
pondent adopts the supposition that 
the difference between the style of 
old national songs, and those of mo- 
dern composers, consists in the 
greater refinements of sentiment at- 
tempted to be expressed by the mo- 
derns. I do not know very well 
what is meant here by greater re- 
finements of sentiment. I suspect 
the early musicians of Scotland or 
Ireland had very little notion of 
adapting the music to the words, or 
of conveying any definite affection of 
the mind. They were contented if 
the air was musically beautiful, and 








‘if its general expression was suited 
‘to the ballad or song to which it was 
isung. “The art of fitting the music 
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throughout to each particular idea 

expressed in the poetry, was not 

cultivated till modern times. Ac- 

cordingly, in the old airs we find a 

continuous flow of melody, moving 
according to the simplest principles 
of rhythm, and evidently not much’ 

directed with a view to its adapta- 
tion to language. Scientific compo- 

sers regulate the motion of the air, 

not merely according to rhythm, but 
also a good deal according to the ac- 
centuation of the language for which 
they are composing—and, in making 
recitatives, they follow no other 
guide but the latter. 

* Many persons, in upholding the 
merit of old Scottish or Irish airs, as 
opposed to those of modern compo- 
sers, proceed upon the supposition 
that the distinctive quality of the lat- 
ter is mere intricacy and difficulty of 
execution. It is true that some 
composers (in order to give singers 
an opportunity of showing uncom 

mon flexibility and compass) have 
written songs, in which the natural 
accents of the voice are entirely for- 
gotten, and which deviate into pas- 

sages more proper for instrumental 
music. But the best composers, 
such as Mozart and Pasiello, gene- 

rally forbear from introducing such 

difficulties, at leastin songs in which 

they mean fo convey sentiment, and 

compose chiefly with a view to ex- 

pression. Can any Scottish or Irish 

air be less intricate or difficult than 

‘s Vedrai carino”’ in Don Juan, or, 

to mention a song which every body 

knows, ‘‘ Hope told a flattering tale,” 

the music of which is by Pasiello. 

If any one is insensible to the exqui- 

site sweetness and tenderness of the 

first, or of other similar ones which | 
occur in the works of Mozart, he | 
must praise the airs of his native 

country only from habit or by rote ; 

for the same sensibility ‘which ena- 

bles a person to relish the one, must 

enable him to perceive the superior 

excellence of the other, supposing 
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him to have a sufficient number of 
opportunities of hearing them. 

Probably there are constitutional 
peculiarities in the musical ear and 
taste of each country; and, there- 
fore, the airs produced in that coun- 
try (setting aside their abstract me- 
rit) may operate with peculiar effect 
on the feelings of the natives ; but 
this is no reason why any man should 
refuse to extend his taste, and en- 
lighten his views, so as to be able 
to relish scientific music. The pe- 
culiarities of national music result 
very much from the sort of instra- 
ments which happened to be early 
known in each country; and the 
imperfections of these instruments 
can generally be traced in the airs 
that were played on them. 

To musical amateurs the above 
arguments may appear superfluous, 
but they are addressed to popular 
readers ; and it is well worth while 
to endeavour to remove prejudices, 
which hinder many a- one from be- 
coming acquainted’ with exquisite 
sources of gratification. The mu- 
sical perceptions of every person are 
capable of being very much extend- 
ed and strengthened. Af first, we 
are apt to cling with most pleasure 
to the simplest relations of notes, be- 
cause they do not perplex or over- 
task the musical faculty. As the 
ear becomes exercised, and as we 
grow familiar with varied musical 
combinations, we begin to perceive 
the beauty of more remote relations, 
and the connexion of more distant 
parts. The order and the purpose 
of what originally had only the effect 
of confusing and stupifying us, be- 
comes apparent. At the same time 
it must be admitted, that in order to 
understand some pieces completely, 
and perceive the purpose of them, 
it is necessary to have not only a 
good ear, but also a knowledge ot 
the principles of music. 

[ have not replied to your very 
able correspondent methodically, ac- 
cording to the order of his ingenioens 
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interrogations ; but if he thinks my 
observations obscure or unsatisfacto- 
ry, | am ready to enter into the dis- 
cussion again, upon seeing a second 
set of queries or cross-questionings. 
Tam, &c. A. B. 


From the Lady's Magazine. 


SKETCH OF A TRADITION RELATED BY 
A MONK IN SWITZERLAND. 


MR. EDITOR, 


In the course of an excursion, 
during the autumn of last year, 
through the wildest and most seclu- 
ded parts of Switzerland, I took up 
my residence, during one stormy 
night, in a convent of Capuchin Fri- 
ars, not far from Altorf, the birth- 

lace of the famous William Tell. 
n the course of the evening, one of 
the fathers related a story, which, 
both on account of the interest which 
it is naturally‘ calculated to excite, 
and the impressive manner in which 
eres told, produced a very strong 
effect upon my mind. I noted it 
down briefly in the morning in my 
journal, preserving as much as pos- 
sible the old man’s style, but it has 
no doubt lost much by translation. 

There appears to me such a stri- 
king coincidence in some character- 
istic features, between the story of 
Lord Byron’s drama of Manfred and 
the Swiss tradition, that, without 

arther comment, | extract the latter 
from my journal, and send it for your 
rusal. It relates to an ancient 
mily, now extinct, whose names | 
neglected to write down, and have 
now forgotten, but that is a matter 
of little importance. 

** His soul was wild, impetuous, 

and uncontrollable. He had a keen 


perception of the faults and vices of 
others, without the power of cor- 
recting his own; alike sensible of 
the nobility and of the darkness of 
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ble to,cultivate the one to the exclu- 
sion of the other. . 

‘* In extreme youth he leda lonély 
and secluded life in the solitude ofa 
Swiss valley, in company with an 
only brother, some years older than 
himself, and.a young female relative, 
who had been educated along with 
them from her birth. They lived 
under the care of an aged uncle, the 
guardian of’ those extensive domains 
which the brethers were destined 
jointly to inherit. 

**A peculiar melancholy, che- 
rished and increased by the utter 
seclusion of that sublime region, had, 
during the period of their infancy, 
preyed upon the mind of their fa- 
ther, and finally produced the most 
dreadful result. The fear of a simi- 
lar tendency in the minds of the 
brothers induced their protector to 
remove them, at an early age, from 
thé solitude of their native country. 
The elder was sent to a German 
university, and the younger comple- 
ted his education in one of the Ita- 
lian schools. 

‘* After the lapse of many years, 
the old guardian died, and the elder 
of the brothers returned to his na- 
tive valley: he there formed an at- 
tachment to the lady with whom he 
had passed his infancy: and she, af- 
ter some fearful forebodings, which 
were unfortunately silenced by the 
voice of duty and of gratitude, ac- 
cepted of his love, and became his 
wife. 








bis moral constitution, although una- 


‘‘In the mean time the younger 
brother had left Italy, and travelled 
over the greatest part of Europe. 
He mingled with the world, and 
gave full scope to every impulse of 
his feelings. But that world, with 
the exception of certain hours of 
boisterous passion and excitement, 
afforded him little pleasure, and 
made no lasting impression upon his 
heart. His greatest joy was in the 
wildest impulses of the imagination. 

*« His spirit, though mighty and 





{ unbounded, from his early habits and 
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education naturally tended to re- 
pose : 
the sun rising on the Alpine snows, 
or gilding the peaks of the rugged 
hills with its evening rays. But 
within him he felt a fire burning for 
ever, and which the snows of bis 
native mountains could not quench. 
He feared that he was alone in the 
world, and that no being, kindred to 
his own, had been created ; but in 
his soul there was an image of an- 
gelic perfection, which he believed 
existed not on earth, but without 
which he knew he could not be hap- 
py. Despairing to find it in popu- 
lous cities, he retired to his paternal 
domain. On again entering upon 
the genes of his infancy, many new 
and singular feelings were experi- 
enced—he is enchanted with the 
surpassing beauty of the scenery, 
and wonders that he should have 
rambled so long and so far from it. 
The noise and the bustle of the 
world were immediately forgotten 
on contemplating 


‘* The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


A light, as it were, broke around 
him, and exhibited a strange and 
momentary gleam of joy and of mi- 
sery mingled together. He entered 
the dwelling of his infancy with de- 
light, and met his brother with emo- 
tion. « But his dark and troubled eye 
betokened a fearful change, when 
he beheld the other playmate of his 
infancy. Though beautiful as the 
imagination could coneeive, she ap- 
peared otherwise than he expected. 
Her form and face were associated | 
with some of his wildest reveries ; | 
his feelings of affection were united 
with many undefinable sensations ; 
he felf as if she was not the wife of 
his brother, although he knew her 
to be so, and his soul sickened at the 
thought. 

“ He passed the night in a fever- 
ish state of joy and horror. From 
the window of a lonely tower he be- 
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he thought with delight on} 








held the moon shining amid - the 
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bright blue of an Alpine sky, and 
diffusing a calm and beautiful light 
on the silvery snow. The eagle 
owl uttered her long and plaintive 
note from the castellated summits 
which overhung the valley, and the 
feet of the wild chamois were heard 
rebounding from the neighbouring 
rocks; these accorded with the 
gentler feelings of his mind, but the 
strong spirit which so frequently 
overcame him listened with intense 
delight to the dreadful roar of an tm- 
mense torrent, which was precipita- 
ted from the summit of an adjoining 
cliff, among broken rocks and pines, 
overturned and uprooted, or to the 
still mightier voice of the avalanche, 
suddenly descending with the accu- 
mulated snows of a hundred years. 

** In the morning he met the ob- 
ject of his unhappy passion. Her 
eyes were dim with tears, anda 
cloud of sorrow had darkened the 
light of her lovely countenance. 

** For some time there was a mu- 
tual constraintin their manner, which 
both were afraid to acknowledge, 
and. neither was able to dispel Even 
the uncontrollable spirit of the wan- 
derer was oppressed and overcome, 
and he wished he had never returned 
to the dwelling of his ancestors. 
The lady is equally aware of the 
awfal peril of their situation, and 
without the knowledge of her hus- 
band, she prepared to depart from 
the castle, and take the veil ina 
convent situated in a neighbouring 
valley. 

‘‘ With this resolution she de- 
parted on the following morning ; 
but in crossing an Alpine pass, which 
conducted by a nearer route to the 
adjoining valley, she was enveloped 
in mists and vapour, and lost all 
knowledge of the surrounding coun- 
try. The clouds closed in around 
her, and a tremendous thunder-storm 
took place in the valley beneath. 
She wandered about for some time, 
in hopes of gaining a glimpse through 


the clouds of some accustomed ob- 
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ject to direct her steps, till exhaust- 
ed by fatigue and fear, she reclined 
upon.a dark rock, in the crevices of 
which, though it was now the heat 
of summer, there were many patch- | 
es of snow. There she sat, in a 
state of feverish delirium, till a gen- 
tle air dispelled the dense vapour 
from before her feet, and discovered 
an enormous chasm, down which she 
must have fallen if she had takén 
another step. While breathing a 
»silent praver to Heaven for this pro- 
“vidential escape, strange sounds were 
heard, as of some disembodied voice 
floating among the clouds. Suddenly 
she perceived, within a few paces, 
the figure of the wanderer tossing 
his arms in the air, his eye inflamed, 
and his general aspect wild and dis- 
‘tracted—he then appeared medita- 
ting a deed of sin; she rushed to- 
ward him, and clasping him in her 
arms, dragged him backwards, just 
as he was going to precipitate him- 
self into the gulf below. 
*“ Overcome by bodily fatigue, and 
agitation of mind, they remained for 
some time in a state of insensibility 
The brother first revived from his 
stupor ; and finding her whose image 
was pictured in his soul lying by his 
. side, with her arms resting upon his 
shoulder, he believed for a moment 
that he must have executed the 
dreadful deed he had meditated, and 
' shad wakened in heaven. The gen- 

“tle form of the lady is again reanima- 
ted, and slowly she opened her 
beautiful eyes. She questioned him 
regarding the purpose of his visit to 
that desolate spot—a full explanation 
took place of theirmutual sensations, 
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the hills—their waters sparkling with 
the fresh breeze of the morning. 
Che most beautiful clouds were sail- 
ing in the air—some breaking on the 
mountain tops, and others resting on 
the sombre pines, or slumbering on 
the surface of the unilluminated val- 
leys. The shrill whistle of the mar- 
mot was no longer heard, and the 
chamois had bounded to its inacces- 
sible retreat. The vast range of the 
neighbouring Alps was next distinctly 
visible, and presented to the eyes of 
the beholders, ‘glory beyond all 
glory ever seen.’ 

‘**In the meantime a change had 
taken place in the feelings of the 
mountain pair, which was powerfully 
strengthened by the glad face ofna- 
ture. The glorious hues of earth 
and sky seemed indeed to sanction 
and rejoice in their mutual happi- 
ness. The darker spirit of the bro- 
ther had now fearfully overcome 
him. The dreaming predictions of 
his most imaginative years appeared 
‘realized in their fullest extent, and 
the voice of prudence and of nature 
was inaudible amidst the intoxication 
of his joy. The object of his affec- 
tion rested in his arms ina state of 
listless happiness, listening with en- 
chanted ear to his wild and impas- 
sioned eloquence, and careless ofall 
other sight orsound. ~ | 

‘“She too had renounced her 
morning vows, and the convent was 
unthought of, and forgotten.. Cross- 
ing the mountains by wild and unfre- 
quented paths, they took up their 
abode in a deserted cottage, former] 
frequented by goatherds and the 
hunters of the roe. On looking 





and they confessed the passion which 
consumed them. 

*« The sun was now high in hea- 
yen—the clouds of the morning had 
ascended to the loftiest Alps—and 
the mists, ‘into the airy elements 
resolved, were gone.’ As the god 
of day advanced, dark valleys were 
» suddenly illuminated, and lovely 


down, for the last time, from the 
mountain top, on that delightful val- 
ley in which she had so long lived in 
innocence and peace, the lady 
thought of her departed mother, and 
ber heart would have died within 
her, but the wild glee of the brother 
again rendered her insensible to all 
other sensations, and she yielded to 





lakes brightened like uiirrors among | 





the sway of her fatal passion. 
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“There they lived, secluded 
from the world, and supported, even 
through evil, by the intensity of 
their passion for each other. The 
turbulent spirit of the brother was 
at rest—he had found a being en- 
dowed with virtues like his own, 
and, as he thought, destitute of all 
his vices. The day dreams of his 
fancy had been realized, and all that 
he had imagined of beauty, or affec- 
tion, was embodied in that form 
which he could call his own. 

** On the morning of her depar- 
ture the dreadful truth burst upon 
the mind of her wretched husband. 
From the first arrival of the dark- 
eyed stranger, a gloomy vision of 
future sorrow had haunted him by 
day and by night. Despair and mi- 
sery now made him their victim, 
and that awful malady which he in- 
herited from his ancestors was the 
immediate consequence. He was 
seen, for the last time, amongsome 
stupendous cliffs which overhung the 
river, and his hat and cloak were 
found by the chamois hunters at the 
foet of an ancient pine. 

** Soon, too, was the guilty joy of 
the survivors to terminate. The 
gentle lady, even in felicity, felt a 
load upon ber heart. Her spirit 
had burned too ardently, and she 
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knew it must, ere long, be extin- 
guished, Day after day the lily of 
her cheek encroached upon the 
rose, till at last she assumed a mo- 
numental paleness, unrelieved, save 
by atransient and hectic glow. Her 
angelic form wasted away, and soon 
the flower of the valley was no more. | 

“The soul of the brother was | 
dark, dreadfully dark, but his body | 
wasted not, and his spirit caroused 
~with more fearful strength. ‘ The 
sounding cataract haunted him like 
a passion.” He was again alone in 
the world, and his mind endowed 
with more dreadful energies. His 
wild eye sparkled with unnatural 
light, and his raven hair hung heavy 











on his burning temples. He wan- 
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dered among the forests and the 
mountains, and rarely entered his 
once beloved dwelling, from the 
windows of which he had so often 
beheld the sun sinking in a sea of 
crimson glory. 

‘© He was found dead in that same 
pass in which he had met his sister 
among the mountains ; his body bore 
no marks of external violence, but 
his countenance was convulsed by 
bitter insanity.” P.F. 
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From the Lady’s Magazine. 


STORY OF AN APPARITION. 


About the fall of the leaf, in the 
year 1737, Colonel D. went to visit 
his friend Mr. N. at his country seat 
in the north of England. As this 
country seat was the scene of a very 
singular adventure, it may be pro- 
per to, mention its antiquity and so- 
lemnity, which were fitted to keep 
in countenance the most sombre 
events. The following circumstances 
were well known in the family, and 
are said to have been related by one 
of its members to a lady much cele- 
brated in the literary world, but now 
deceased. 

Upon arriving at the house of his 
friend, Colonel D. found there many 
guests, who had already got pos- 
session of almost all the apartments. 
The chillness of an October even- 
ing, and the somewhat mournful as- 
pect of nature at that season, col- 
lected them, at an early hour, round 


the blazing hearth, where they 


thought no better amusement could 
be found than the ancient and well 
approved one of story-telling, for 
which all mankind seem to have a 
relish. I do not mean the practice 
of circulating abominable slanders 
against one’s friends, but the harm- 
less, drowsy, and good-natured re- 
creation of retailing wonderful nar- 
ratives, in which, if any illis spoken, 
itis generally against such as are 
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well able to bear it, namely, the en- 
emy of mankind, and persons who, 
having committed atrocious crimes, 
are supposed, after death, to haunt 
the same spots to which their deeds 
have attached dismal recollections. 

While these tales went round, the 
evening darkened apace, and the 
windows ceased any longer to con- 
trast the small glimmerings of exter- 
nal twilight with the bright blaze of 
the hearth. The rustling of withered 
leaves, casually stirred by the wind, 
is always a melancholy sound, and, 
on this occasion, lent its aid to the 
superstitious impressions which were 
gaining force by each successive re- 
cital of prodigies. One member of 
the family began to relate a certain 
tradition, but he was suddenly stop- 
ped by their host, who exhibited 
signs of displeasure, and who whis- 
pered something to him, at the same 
time turning his eyes upon Colonel 
D. The story was accordingly bro- 
ken off, and the company went to 
supper with their hair standing on 
end ; but so transitory are human 
impressions, that in a few minutes 
they had all recovered their gayety, 
except the Colonel, who was unable 
to comprehend why any tradition 
should be concealed from him in par- 
ticular. 

When ~they separated to go to 
sleep, he was led by Mr N. (as the 
reader will probably anticipate) to a 
chamber at a great distance from the 
other bed-rooms, and which bore 
evident marks of having been newly 
opened up, after remaining long un- 
occupied. In order to dissipate the 
confined air of the place, a large 
wooden fire had been lighted, and 
the gloomy bed-curtains were tucked 
stifly up in festoons. I have not 
heard whether there was tapestry 
in the room or not; but one thing is 
certain, that the room looked as 
dreary as any tapestry could have 
made it, even if it had been worked 
on purpose by Mrs. Ann Radcliffe 
herself. Romance writers generally 
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decorate their imaginary walls with 
all the wisdom of Solomon ; but as 
| am unable to vouch for the truth 
of every particular mentioned in this 
story, | mean to relate the circum- 
stances faithfully as they were told 
me, without calling in so wise a mab 
to lend his countenance to them. 

Mr. N. made apologies to Colonel 
D. for putting him into an apartment 
which was somewhat uncomfortable, 
and which was now opened only be- 
cause all the rest were already filled. 
With these excuses, and other suit- 
able compliments, he bade his guest 
good night, and went away witha 
good deal of seriousness in his coun- 
tenance, leaving the door a-jar be- 
hind him. 

Colonel D— —, observing that the 
apartment was large and cold, and 
that but a small part of the floor was 
covered with carpet, endeavoured to 
shut the door, but found he could 
only close it half way. Some obsta- 
cle in the hinges, or the weight of 
the door pressing upon the floor, op- 
posed his efforts. Nevertheless, 
being seized with some absurd fan- 
cies, he took the candle and looked 
out. When he saw nothing, except 
the long passage and the vacant 
apartments beyond. he went to bed, 
leaving the remains of the fire still 
flickering upon the broad hearth, and 
gleaming now and then upon the 
door as it stood half open. 

After the Colonel had lain for a 
long while, ruminating half asleep, 
and when the ashes were now nearly 
extinguished, he saw the figure of a 
woman glide in. No noise accom- 
panied her steps. She advanced to 
the fire-place, and stood between 
him and the light, with her back 
toward him, so that he could not see 
her features. Upon observing her 
dress, he found that it exactly cor- 
responded in appearance with the 
ancient silk robes represented in the 
pictures of English ladies of rank, 
painted three centuries ago. This 
circumstance filled him with a de- 
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gree of terror which he had never 
experienced before. The stately 
garniture of times long past had a 
frightful meaning, when appearing, 
as it now did; not upon a canvass, 
but upon a moving shape, at mid- 
night. Still endeavouring to shake 
off those impressions which be- 
numbed him, he raised himself upon 
his arm, and faintly asked ‘* who was 
there ?” The phantom turned round 
-——approached the bed—and fixed 
her eyes upon him ; so that he now 
beheld a countenance where some 
of the worst passions of the living 
were blended with the cadaverous 
appearance of the dead. In the 
midst of traits which indicated noble 
birth and station was seen a look of 
cruelty and perfidy, accompanied 
with a certain smile which betrayed 
even baser feelings. The approach 
of such a face near his own was more 
than Colonel D could support ; 
and when he rose next morning from 
a feverish and troubled sleep, he 
could not recoliect how or when the 
accursed spectre had departed. 
When summoned to breakfast, he 
was asked how he had spent the 
night, and he endeavoured to con- 
ceal his agitation by a general an- 
swer, but took the first opportunity 
to inform his friend Mr. N 
that, having recollected a certain 
piece of business which waited him 
at London, he found it impossible to 
protract his visit a single night. Mr. 
N seemed surprised, and anx 

iously sought to discover whether 
any thing occurred to render him 
displeased with his reception ; but 
finding his guest impenetrable, and 
that his remonstrances against his 
departure were in vain, he insisted 
upon showing Colonel D the 
beauties of his country residence, 
after which he would reluctantly bid 
him farewell. In walking round the 
mansion, Colonel D was shown 
the outside of the tower where he 
had slept, and vowed mentally never 
to enter it again. He was next led 
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- of pictures, where Mr. 
N : ene ate delight in display- 
ing a complete series of family por- 
traits, reaching back to a very re- 
mote era. Among the oldest, there 
was one of alady. Colonel p—— 





‘had no sooner got a glimpse of it 


than he cried out, “« May l never 
leave this spot if that is not she ! 
Mr. N asked whom he meant. 
“ The detestable phantom that stared 
me out of my senses last night ; 
and he related every particular that 

é urred. 
mate N overwhelmed with 
astonishment, confessed that to the 
room where his guest had slept there 
was attached a certain tradition, 
pointing it out as having been, . a 
remote period, the scene of murder 
and incest. It had long obtained 
the repute of being haunted by the 
spirit of the lady whose picture was 
before him; but there were some 
circumstances in her history so atro- 
cious, that her name was seldom 
mentioned in his family, and his an- 
cestors had always endeavoured as 
much as possible to draw a veil over 
her memory. 








From the Literary Gaselle. 


THE MAN OF STRAW AND THE THREE 
EMPERORS. 


Napoleon, having become Empe- 
ror of France, was eager to secure 
the throne to his own family ; and 
yet he was fully aware that his broth- 
ers were in no way worthy to suc- 
ceed him. He deemed it advisable 
that the crown should be transmitted 
to his direct heirs ; and as the age of 
Josephine precluded the hope of his 
having issue by her, he resolved to 
repudiate her, and to form an alljj- 
ance with some of the great European 
powers ‘The recollection that the 
blood of Austria had been shed op 
the Place de la Révolution, in the per. 








son of Marie Antoinette, perhaps de- 
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terred Napoleon from addressing 
hinself to the Emperor Francis to 
solicit the hand of one of his daugh- 
ters ; for in the first instance he turn- 
ed his thoughts towards Russia. 
There can be no doubt that the Em- 
peror Alexander had resolved to 
grant him the hand of one of his 
sisters, when the negociation was 
unexpectedly broken off by an in- 
trigue of the Vienna court, of which 
Prince Schwartzenberg, then Ambas- 
sador from Austria to France, was 
the principal promoter and actor. 

Prince Schwartzenberg discover- 
ed the rapid progress of the negoci- 
ations between France and Russia, 
though every precaution had been 
taken to keep the affair as secret as 
possible ; and being convinced that 
the few obstacles which might arise 
in the mind of Alexander, would soon 
be smoothed by Napoleon, he with- 
out loss of time transmitted a com- 
munication to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. He despatched several couriers 
to Vienna, at short intervals the one 
from the other; but they were all 
furnished with a copy of the same 
note, so that in case one had been 
taken ill, or had died, or been inter- 
cepted on the road, another might 
reach his destination. 

In his despatch,M. de Schwartzen- 
berg announced Napoleon’s marriage 
with a Russian princess, as an affair 
nearly arranged, and perhaps al- 
ready concluded. He regarded this 
alliance as highly prejudicial to the 
interests of Austria, which he ob- 
served would henceforth be placed 
between two fires, and compromised 
by any differences that might arise 
between the two most formidable 
powers of Europe. Having entreat- 
ed his court to weigh these consider- 
ations, he added, that if the Emperor 
of Austria were not averse to giving 
one of his daughters in marriage to 
the Emperor Napoleon, he thought he 
could still, without difficulty, break 
off the Russian marriage, and bring 
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and the daughter of his Sovereign ; 
but, he added, there was not a mo- 
ment to lose, that he must forthwith 
be furnished with full powers, and a 
carte blanche, and that with these full 
powers, must be sent a man of straw, 
whom he might own if the enter- 
prize succeeded, and disown if it 
failed. The man and the letter ac- 
cordingly. arrived with all the ex- 
pedition that could be wished. 

But how was this man of straw, 
the Baron de , to fulfil his pre- 
liminary mission ? He could not 
speak to the Emperor without being 
previously presented, which on the 
one hand was not wished, and on the 
other would have occupied too much 
time. About this period Bonaparte’s 
sisters gave several brilliant fétes, 
at which the Emperor was present. 
It was so arranged that the German 
Baron should be invited to one of 
these parties ; and choosing the mo- 
ment when Napoleon passed by him, 
he hazarded the words the Emperor 
Napoleon can marry the Emperor of 
Austria’s daughter. Napoleon turn- 
ed, looked at him, and passed on. 
The man of straw then took his seat 
in another part of the saloon, and, 
watching the moment when Bona- 
parte again passed by, he repeated : 
The Emperor Napoleon can marry the 
Emperor of Austria’s daughter. . 

At this second summons, Bona- 
parte looked stedfastly at him, and 
without making any reply, beckoned 
to M. de Schwartzenberg, who, as 
may well be supposed, was not far 
off. Napoleon pointed out the indi- 
vidual who -had addressed him, and 
asked the ambassador whether the 
Baron was acknowledged by Austria. 
He is, replied the minister, if what 
he has said be agreeable to your 
Majesty, not otherwise. 

On the following day, the Emperor 
held a privy council, at which were 
present Murat, King of Naples ; 
Cambaceres, the Arch-Chancellor ; 
Talleyrand, the minister for affairs ; 
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ret, the Secretary of State ; the Duke 
de Bassano, and M. de Fontanes. The 
Emperor observed that he had solici- 
ted the hand of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia’s sister, and that he could confi- 
dently declare, his proposal had 
been favourably received ; but that, 
on the other hand, the Emperor of 
Austria had offered him his daugh- 
ter; that, this circumstance consi- 
dered, he wished them to decide 
which of the two alliances would be 
most advantageous to the interests of 
France. . 

Cambaceres and the duke de Bas- 
sano were confounded. Fouche, who 
knew the state of the negociations 
with Russia, concluded that the Em- 
peror was passing a joke upon them. 
Talleyrand did not utter a word, and 
Murat knew not what to think. Havy- 
ing stared at each other for some 
minutes, they at length thought it 
necessary to open their mouths. The 
King of Naples, the Arch-Chancellor, 
the Duke of Otranto, and the Duke 
of Bassano, were in favour of the 
Russian alliance, and each supported 
his opinion as ably as he could. 
But Talleyrand thought differently, 
and My de Fontanes seconding him, 
said Sur alliance with a daugh- 
ter of the house of Austria will be an 
act of expiation on the part of France, 
and will be the fairest page in your 
history. Perhapsso, M. de Fontanes, 
replied the Emperor drily, if you 
are to be the historian. 

Having delivered their opinions, 
the members of the council sepa- 
rated. Bonaparte determined to 
adopt Talleyrand’s advice, theugh 
he did not immediately make known 
his resolution. Meanwhile, he des- 
patched a messenger to M. de 
Schwartzenberg. 
in the forest of Saint Germain; an 
express was sent to him; he imme- 
diately returned, and having made 
known the powers with which he 
was invested, the business was accor- 
dingly settled. 

Two couriers were immediately 


He was hunting). 
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despatched, one to Germany, to an- 
nounce that the negociation was con- 
cluded, and the other to Russia, to 
state that the reason for breaking off 
the alliance was, that the Emperor 
Alexander’s sister was not yet of a 
marriageable age. 


—_—— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
CHINA. 


Of all the phenomena which occur 
in the history of commerce, from its 
earliest period to the present time, 
the most extraordinary, perhaps, is 
the intercourse between Europe and 
the East, chiefly through the medium 
of the English East India Company. 
This intercourse, as far as we are 
concerned, may be divided into two 
grand branches, the first with our 
own empire in Hindoostan, the se- 
cond with the great Chinese empire, 
and the latter chiefly for the sake of 
obtaining a single article, the use of 
which has become so habitual to all 
ranks of society, that it has long cea- 
sed to be a luxury, and may be now 
fairly classed among the chief neces- 
saries of life. The immense impor- 
tance of Loth these branches of our 
Asiatic commerce is universally ac- 
knowledged ; and therefore, you may 
probably not be indisposed to admit 


jinto your valuable miscellany some 


observations on the danger with 
which one of them, the trade with 
China, appears to be threatened. {| 
am induced to communicate them to 
you, because they are chiefly col- 
lected from conversations with intel- 
ligent Americans, and though they 
may be thought in some respects 
exaggerated, show us at least the 
sentiments and views of our rivals in 
a point of such great importance. 
We all know the enterprising spirit 
of the merchants of the United States, 
the boldness and intrepidity of their 
seamen, the astonishing and rapi< in- 
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crease of their maritime power, and 
the peculiar local advantages of that 
great continent. ‘The American go- 
vernment beholds with pleasure the 
increasing commerce of its citizens 
with China, which promises to be- 
come more and more important to 
the republic, and has undoubtedly 
been much encouraged and promo- 
ted by numerous articles in Ameri- 
can newspapers, and other periodi- 
cal publications, minutely pointing 
out its great advantages. 

It would not be easy to find ano- 
ther instance of an intercourse with 
so remote acountry, which so amply 
rewards the activity of the merchant 
and the seaman, as this trade with 
China, and the Americans possess 
such great advantages above the 
English, that well-informed persons 
do not hesitate to prognosticate, that 
the latter will not be able, in the long 
run, to maintain the competition with 
the former, but will be, in the end, 
obliged entirely to abandon to them 
the trade of the Chinese seas. If 
this opinion be just, it must be con- 
fessed that a great danger threatens 
the British commerce ; a very pro- 
ductive source of gain would be lost 
—a great many seamen in Great 
Britain would be thrown out of em- 
ployment—and even the commerce 
with the European continent could 
not but decrease, since Europe would 
have no occasion to draw from Great 
Britain its supplies of Chinese pro- 
duce, which it would receive direct- 
ly, and upon more advantageous 
terms, from the Americans. 

On the other hand, the vast advan- 
tages which the American republic 
may derive, and most certainly will 
derive, from an active intercourse 
with the Chinese Empire, are al- 
most incalculable. Considered mere- 
ly as an excellent school for the ma- 
rine, it is of the highest importance 
to a state whose external security 
wholly depends on a numerous and 
formidable navy. The goods which 
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fetched from very remote countries, 

and the dangers and privations with 

which the seaman has to contend, in 

seas hitherto but little frequented, 

and on unknown coasts, call forth all 

his energies, enrich him with useful 

experience and dexterity. Thus, a 
large number of sailors may be kept 
in constant employ, and the prospect 
will not only excite in the natives, 
particularly the inhabitants of the 
sea coasts of America, a continually 
increasing propensity to a sea-faring 
life, but also attrdet crowds of able 
seamen from foreign countries, espe- 
cially from the British islands, who 
will settle with their families in 
America, and promote the popula- 
tion, the increase of which is so fa- 
vourite an object with the American 
Government. In the country itself 
a new source of gain will be opened 
at the same time, to thousands of in- 
dustrious persons ; the spirit of spe- 
culation will receive a new impulse, 
and numerous merchants, even from 
England itself, will settle in America. 
in order to share in so promising a 
prospect of gain, and to acqzire rich- 
es in a short time. 
Europe are too much accustomed to 
the use of many Chinese prdiections 
easily to renounce them, and the 
possession of the trade with China 
will therefore give the Americans an 
opportunity for a most advantageous 
commercial intercourse with Europe, 
and to double their gains. 

Not only have the Americans a 
much shorter way to China than the 
English and the other rations of Eu- 
rope, but they are able to obtain the 
produce and merchandize of that Em- 
pire on much more favourable terms. 
The Europeans are obliged to pur- 
chase all they want of the Chinese 
for the most part with ready money, 
or silver bars, and China is there- 
fore considered by Europe, as the 
country to which the precious metals 
chiefly flow, so that the gold and sil- 
ver of Mexico and Peru go again 
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swallowed up by a gulph from which 
they do not easily retarn. The 
Americans, on the contrary, are not 
obliged to carry on the Chinese trade 
with the precious metals : they carry 
to the Chinese market either various 
articles of their own produce, which 
are highly esteemed there, or others 
which they have obtained in ex- 
change for them ; and are thus able 
to employ for other purposes the 
money which they must otherwise 
take to Asia. If the trade which 
Europe carries on with China may 
be called in the highest degree pas- 
sive, that of the United States is very 
far from being so. 

China is an immense market, 
which now offers itself to the activity 
of the American merchant. The 
more this trade increases, the more 
persons it will employ ; and the gain 
which it gives is so very great, that 
even on account of this single branch 
of American commerce, the specula- 
tive merchant is perhaps no where 
in a situation so favourable for be- 
coming soon and easily rich, as in the 
United States. By this commerce, 
which is capable ot being greatly ex- 
tended, and has numerous concomi- 
tant advantages, America will enrich 
itself more and more, at the expense 
of Great Britain ; and the turn thus 
given to a main branch of the com- 
merce of the world, cannot but be 
very advantageous to the rest of Eu- 
rope. 

An article that is especially i re- 
quest, in the Chinese provinces from 
Canton to Pekin, and to the extreme 
frontiers of Chinese Tartary, is fine 
furs. Both the Chinese and Mant- 
chews are eager to possess them, and 
the more distinguished and wealthy 
the Mandarins, the richer and finer 
must be the furs which they require 
for their oriental dress. This arti- 
cle of trade can therefore never fail 
of a certain sale in that vast and po- 
pulous Empire ; for the use of it is 
inconceivably extensive, and the 
wearing of furs, not merely a luxury, 
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but a habit, which has rendered them 
indispensably necessary. But the 
Americans by their almost exclusive 
trade with the northwest coast, and 
their great Continent extending from 
California to the North Pole, possess 
an inexhaustible source from which 
to supply the Chinese market with 
this favourite article, and the com- 
petition which they have to fear from 
other nations, particularly the Eng- 
lish and the Russians, cannot do them 
any injury worth mentioning. The 
Americans, therefore, seem to be 
destined by nature to be the chief 
factors in this trade with China, 
which is inconceivably profitable, 
and must in time monopolize it en- 
tirely ; as the period ts certainly not 
remote, when the population of the 
United States, taking its direction from 
east to west, will extend to the shores 
of the great South sea, and their 
ships be then able to navigate directly 
from thence to the Pacific ocean. 
On the northwest coasts of Ameri- 
ca, above California, which are but 
thinly inhabited by wild tribes, there 
are sea otters, black, dark, brown 
and white bears, wolves, foxes, bea- 
vers, deer, raccoons, white Ameri- 
can lynxes, or great wild cats, er- 
mines, seals, rabbits, martins, and 
other wild animals, whose fur is more 
or less beautiful and precious, in 
such abundance, that the natives can 
procure them with little trouble, and 
in their uncivilized state, willingly 
exchange them for the most insignifi- 
cant trifles. The American ships 
bring to these savages, pieces of iron, 
nails, knives, chisels, shovels, but- 
tons of copper and of coloured glass, 


little looking glasses, tobacco, bran- 


dy, powder, arms, coarse cotton and 
woollen goods, old clothes, and all 
kinds of toys which look showy, but 
are of no value. Most of these things 
are purchased by the American mer- 
chants at very low prices, and the 
vessels which sail with cargoes of 
this kind from the American ports, 


| may be sure of obtaining in exchange 
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the richest cargoes of furs and skins. 

With these they proceed directly 

from the north-west coast of America 

to China, and exchange their goods 

for Chinese produce, with which 

they return, always with great gain, 

to the United States. 

It is evident how greatly America 

- must gain by this simple mode of in- 

tercourse, which does not even re- 

quire a large capital, not to mention 

other advantages attending it. First 
the merchant gains in the purchase 

of trifles of little worth, which are 

agreeable and useful to the savages, 
and the manufactory of which em- 
ploys many hands and promotes in- 
ternal industry. For goods, the pur- 
chase of which requires but a small 
capital, there is an opportunity of 
procuring articles which are of great 
value in a remote and extensive Em- 
pire, and then exchanging them for 
other articles which may be disposed 
of with great profit both in America 
and Europe. The trade may be car- 
ried on, too, in small vessels, of 100 
or 150 tons burden, the equipment of 
which is not expensive, (America be- 
ing sorich in materials for ship build- 
ing,) and which require but a few 
sailors to man them; so that an 
American merchant may carry on 
so profitable a trade with a very mo- 
derate capital. Even those who have 
no capital, may carry it on upon 
credit, since the expense of the ar- 
ticles to be provided for bartering is 
so very small, that means are easily 
found to obtain them. If one will 
share the profit with the ship owner 
and the captain, it is not necessary to 
advance any money, and profit may 
‘be made without the smallest risk. 
A few cannon and muskets, are suf- 
ficient on board a ship that sails to 
the north-west coast of America, as 
a defence, in case of need, against 
the natives ; and small vessels are 
even better than larger ones, be- 
cause they can sail up the creeks. 
If several vessels sail at once on such 





an enterprise, which in case of need 
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can assist each other, there is not 
the least danger. 

The north-west coast is now so 
well known to the enterprising and 
experienced sailors of the United 
States, that they do not consider a 
voyage to it as more important and 
dangerous than one to Europe, or 
even to the West Indies. The small- 
est American vessels, brigs, and even 
schooners under a hundred tons bur- 
den, sail thither without any appre- 
hension. They have no need of 
spending a longtime after their ar- 
rival, to procure the necessary cargo 
of more or less valuable skins and 
furs ; in China they have not long to 
wait to exchange their cargoes for 
the productions of the country, and 
it may be calculated, that unless 
some extraordinary accident hap- 
pens, the return cargo gives a profit 
of from 300 to 500 per cent. inclu- 
ding the articles for barter, provi- 
sions, pay of the sailors, and other 
expenses. 

This trade, which so amply re- 
wards the activity and enterprise of 
the merchants and mariners, conti- 
nues to engage the attention of more 
and more persons in almost all the 
American seaports. Many merchants 
at Boston and Salem in New England, 
at Bristol, in Rhode Island, at 
New-York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, &c. have thus attained 
great wealth, in a few years, and the 
more intimate and various the rela- 
tions with China become, the greater 
advantages does it promise in future. 
The friendly footing on which the 
Americans are with the natives of 
Nootka or King George’s Sound, 
and of many other parts of the north- 
west coast of the New World, so 
fully secures to them this rich fur 
trade, the basis of the intercourse 
with China, that they may be said to 
have it entirely in their own hands, 
and to have no rival to fear. 

In this trade to the northwest coast 
the British Merchant is greatly 
impeded by the East India Con:pany, 
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which possesses the exclusive privi- 
lege of trading with China. With 
the active spirit of the Americans, 
the exportation from the United 
States to the north-west coast will 
continue to increase, and they must 
bear away the prize, as their princi- 
pal rivals cannot carry on the trade 
with the same advantages as they can. 
Hence the American trade with Chi- 
na will become more active and ex- 
tensive, while that of Great Britain 
will continually decline. The price 
of sea otter skins is now so high at 
Macao and Canton, that 20l. sterling 
are often paid for a single skin: 
many an American sailor brings home 
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dy, wholesome for all weakness of 
the frail body, applicable to all dis- 
eases ; nay, itis even said to prolong 
life, invigorating the nerves, strength- 
ening the understanding, cheering 
the soul, soothing the mind, taming 
the wild passions, and bestowing in- 
exhaustible delights upon our mortal 
existence. 

The reigning dynasty of the Mant- 
chews, in China, were proud that 
Nature produced this wonderfal root, 
with such magical powers, in their 
original country ; for it was found in 
Chinese Mogul Tartary; but spa- 
ringly scattered in certain places and 
Here it was considered as 


a profit of several thousand dollars || one of the regalia of the crown, only 
for his own share; we may judge || the emperor had the right to have it 
then what must be the gain of the || gathered, and guards were posted at 
American merchant. ithe places where it grew, that no 

The valuable and beautiful furs, || one might presume to take openly, 
which the north-west coast of Ame-|| or by stealth, what was for the em- 
rica supplies in such greatabundance. || peror alone. How fortunate was it 
are not the only articles which the | for the Americans that they acci- 
Americans furnish the Chinese with. || dentally discovered, not very long 
They are in want of many other || ago, that this root, so highly esteem- 
things wita which they are furnished |! ed in China, and paid for there with 
from the United States, and thus the | its weight in gold, which it had been 
ties formed by commerce between) always supposed was only to be 
China and America, must become ||found in Tartary, as the Chinese 
more firm and durable. Above all, | had always boasted, was indigenous 


a remarkable production deserves to 
be mentioned here, which grows in 
America itself, and is almost peculiar 
to the United States; a production 
which is almost wholly unknown in 
Europe, but has been in use in China 
from time immemorial, and is held 
there in extraordinary esteem. This 
is the root Panax quinquefolia, or 
Ginseng. The Chinese writers call 
this plant a precions gift of nature, 
sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb, more valuable than fine gold, 
and jewels, and pearls, a glorious 
gift of heaven, bestowed by the gods 
upon mortals for their happiness, 
and their enjoyment on earth. Placed 
on a par with the philosopher’s 
stone, it is called the food of immor- 
tality, and it passes among the priests 
and physicians for a universal reme- 
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in the United States, and might be 
there collected in far greater abun- 
dance than in China, hitherto the 
only country where it was known 
to grow. 

lt grows in the Wnited States, in 
the whole of the immense tract 
from the Canadian Lakes to Georgia; 
is found even in the northern states 
of New-York and Pennsylvania, and 


flourishes in Virginia and the two 


Carolinas. Nature has spread it 
here, particularly in the tract be- 


| tween the Alieghany Mountains and 





the sea, and it thrives especially 
where the mountain takes a south 
westerly direction. It loves a fer- 
tile soil and cool shady spots on the 
declivity of the mountains. 

While Europe produces nothing 


'which it can offer to the Chinese in 
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exchange for their productions, Ame- 
rica possesses in this remarkable 
plant an article peculiarly its own, 
which is, above all others, proper 
for the trade with China. 

Many of your readers may, per- 
haps, be curious to be better ac- 
quainied with a plant so esteemed 
by the great Chinese Mandarins, 
and in the Harems. 

The stalk of this plant, which 
attains the height of about a foot 
from the ground, is of a dark 
red. It is adorned with elliptical 
leaves, three of which always 
grow together, and each of which 
is again divided into five hitle 
leaves. On account of the sym- 
bolical meaning attached to the 
numbers three and five, which 
these leaves present to the eye, 
the plant obtained, in ancrent times, 
in China, the character of particular 
sacredness. The growth of this 
singular plant is extremely slow, 
but then it attains an age unusual in 
plants of this kind; when it has 
stood fifteen years or more, the root 
is not yet an inch in diameter. Every 
year the stalk makes at the upper 
part of the root, at each new shoot, 
marks, which show by their number 
the age of the plant. The root itself 
is of an elliptical form, and commonly 
consists only of one picce. The 
plant bears but a few seeds; two or 
three grains are all that can be ga- 
thered from ond stem; these are of 
a brighter colour, in shape and size 
like those that may be collected 
from the honeysuckle. ‘They ripen 
in America, in the latter half of 
the month of September, and their 
taste is more aromatic than that of 
the root itself, but less bitter. 

In China the greatest care is taken 
in gathering this valuable root. It 
is not done till it has attained the 
highest perfection and maturity : this 
is during the autumn and winter. In 
America they long committed, from 
ignorance and inattention, the great 
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fault of collecting the root from the 
spring to the first frost. As it is al- 
ways soft and watery at this season, it 
naturally shrunk together in drying, 
became very hard, and lost not only 
in weight but in goodness. This 
mistake is still committed in some 
parts of the United States, where 
the inhabitants make the collecting 
of the root only an occasional object ; 
and when they are hunting or tra- 
velling, dig up the plant at all seasons 
when they happen to meet with it. 
But by this they deprive the ground 
of a valuable production, which 
would be far more valuable if it were 
tended and cultivated with due care. 
Though the Ginseng roots thus col- 
lected by ignorant persons do not fetch 
in China the high prices which are 
given for such as have attained their 
proper maturity, yet the demand for 
them is not the less brisk. The 
American merchants in the taterior 





|purchase large quantities by the 
_pound, or the hundred weight, of 
ithe country people, who employ 
, themselves in collecting and digging 
|this root, and gain by exporting it to 
China, about one bundred per cent. 

But the profit is incomparably 
greater when Ginseng roots, per- 
fectly ripe, and carefully gathered 
at the proper time, are brought to 
Macao or China. The Americans 
begin to be more sensible of this 
advantage, in proportion as the in- 
tercourse with China becomes more 
active. They have made them- 
selves better acquainted with the 
nature of the plant, and the taste of 
the Chinese ; employ greater care 
in gathering, and acquire more skill 
in digging it. One man can gather 
about eight or nine pounds daily. 
Hence the quantity of this article 
exported from the United States in- 
creases at the same time that its qua- 
lity improves; and the trade with Gin- 
seng roots in the Chinese markets 
continues to become more and more 
profitable to America. The expor- 
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tation already amounts to at least! 
500 cwt. annually. 

In China they understand the art 
of preparing the Ginseng, in such a 
manner, that it appears semi-trans- 
parent: in this case a much higher 
value is set upon it. In America 
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sumption; partly for the supply of 
“urope, immense quantities of tea, 
f the most various kinds, porcelain, 
‘adian ink, lackered articles, pearls 
both genuine and artificial, coral, 
p aints, half silk stuffs, fans, cowries, 
various kinds of silk, pictures and 





they have also learnt this art, and 
the process employed is very sim- | 
ple. The merchants in the Ame- | 
rican commercial towns purchase | 
the roots so prepared, and rendered 
partly transparent, at six or seven 
piastres a piece ; and sell them in| 
China, according to the quality, at: 
from fifty to a hundred piastres a 
piece. Even in Louisiana and Ken- 
tucky, they carry on this extremely 
profitable export trade to China. | 

A great part of the East India 
trade, in which such large cupitals 
are now employed by the mer- 
chants of the United States, 
calculated chiefly with a view to 
China. The Americans have found 
means to obtain in the East Indies, a 
considerable sale for many of the 
productions of their country; and 
for these, they take in return East 
India goods, which they dispose of 
to advantage in the Chinese markets, 
and, at the same time, gain the 
freight. Besides their own produce 
and manufactures, they carry, also, 
manufactured goods which they have 
purchased in Europe, directly from 
the ports of the United States to 
Canton. Articles particularly in re 
quest there, are opium, Indian birds’ | 
nests, bénjamin, scarlet berries, gum 
lac, Russia leather, cordovan, “co- | 
loured linen, white, black, and spot- 
ted lamb skins, writing paper, razors. | 
grind-stones, carpets, pen-knives, 
coarse cloth, buttons, axes, scythes, 
locks, watches, and numerous other 
articles, which the Chinese have 
hitherto received almost exclusively 
by the ships of the English East In- 
dia Company. 

The American merchants, on the 
other hand, bring back from the | 
Chinese seas, partly for home con- | 
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drawings in India ink, &c. 

| have thus, Mr. Editor, givena 
sketch of what may be called the 
American view of this important 
question ; though it is, doubtless, 
partial, and may be in some particu- 
lars exaggerated, it still seems to 
merit the serious consideration of 
those who appreciate the import- 
ance of our China trade: | forbear 
from examining what may be said to 
weaken the force of the reasonings 
above stated, in the hope that some 
readers, better qualified 


so interesting a subject, and 


| either show them to be ill founded, 


or else point out what change, if any, 
in our system, may enable us to 
avert the threatened loss of so valu- 
able a branch of our commerce. 


H..E. LL. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION TO 
THE RIVERS ORONOCO AND APURE 
IN SOUTH AMERICA, BY COLONEL 


| HIPPISLEY. 





This is an extremely comfortable 
book to look at and to touch, but an 


| extremely uncomfortable one to read. 


[tis excellently well printed—and 
the hand slips smoothly over the 
wire-wove hot-pressed paper, as 
over a lady’s arm, with or without a 
Indeed it does one’s heart 
good to dally with so comely an oc- 
tavo—fat, fair, and forty—and we 
absolutely fell asleep with it in our 
arms. On awakening from our 
slumbers, we began to converse a 
little with our Spanish mistress, but 
to our .unspeakable mortilication 
found her not only tiresome to ade 
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gree, but unhappy herself unless 
she could make us equally so, and 
acquainted with sad misery, 

‘* As the tanned gally slave is with his oar.” 

But to speak with a gravity more 
becoming our years and profession, 
here is a narrative upwards of 500 
pages long, in which the gallant Co- 
lonel Hippisley keeps so constantly 
before our sight in one attitude of 
distress alter another, that our feel- 
ings of sympathy are so worn out 
that we wish either he or ourselves 
had never been born—and feel at 
last as if we could not long survive, 
he his endurances, and we his narra- 
tion of all the miseries of human 
life. 

The gallant colone! was called up 
to London from his retirement, by 
several mercantile gentlemen, who 
promised to come forward with pe- 
cuniary resources to any old officers 
who would embark in the cause of 
the Spanish American patriotic go- 
vernment, who had for seven years 
past been fighting hard for freedom 
from the iron yoke of Ferdinand 
Vil. He immediately waited on 
Louis Lopez Mendez, the agent from 
the republic of Venezuela, and had 


rs Oronoco -and Apure. [Vou. 1. 
from the natives of Spanish South 
America, and disciplined by Colonel 
Hippisley and his officers on their 
arrival at the Caraccas. The pay 
and allowances of the commissioned 
officers were to commence from the 
day (inclusive) of their arrival at the 
Caraccas, island of Margarita, or any 
|part of the Spanish Main—and of 
the non-commissioned from that of 
their embarkation on board of the 
vessel to convey them from England. 
On their arrival at the Caraccas al- 
lowances were to be made for the 
expenses on the voyage to the colo- 
nel-commandant, field officers, cap- 
tains, and subalterns, $200 each— 
and to non-commissioned, &c. $80 
each, in addition to the regular pay. 

Colonel Hippisley, thus ‘* armed 
and prepared for active exertion,” 
commenced operations, by ‘ visiting 
the shops of the various tradesmen 
to be employed in the equipment of 
my officers, and the regiment in ge- 
neral.”’ ‘1 began,” says he, ‘* with 
the saddler;’? and having directed 
patterns of caps, he finished by 
‘* causing a button-mould to be en- 
graved, denominative of my regi- 
ment, and emblematic of the service 





an audience of him in the presence 
of the deputies from Chili, Peru, 
Mexico, and Santa Fé. In the ap- 
pendix he gives acopy of the agree- 
ment afterwards entered into be- 
tween him and Mendez, by which 
he was constituted colonel-command- 
ant of the first regiment of Venezu- 
elian Hussars—all the officers whom 
he had chosen confirmed in the rank 
which he had given them—pay and 
allowance equal to those in the Bni- 
tish service guaranteed to them— 
also a remuneration from the Vene- 
zuelian government to every man 
disabled by wounds, or rendered un- 
fit for actual service—and a pledge 
given, that no officer should be re- 
moved from his regiment into any 


other, without his colonel’s concur- 
The private men of the 
regiment (600) were to be selected || master. 


rence. 





}on which I was to lead it.”” One of 
ithe chief defects of this volume is 
the want of an engraving of this em- 
blematical button, which we doubt 
not did credit, as well to the colonel’s 
ingennity in the fine arts, as to his 
enthusiasm in the cause of liberty. 
Having, as he thought, put caps, 
saddles, buttons, &c. in good trim, 
his next object was to get the “ bulk, 
the sinews, and the thewes of men’”’ 
—and after considerable exertions, 
ihe got together half-pay officers, 
| discharged sergeants of cavalry, and 
|** young gentlemen who had never 
| before held a military commission,” 
to the number of one lieutenant-co- 
lonel, two majors, eight captains, six- 
teen lieutenants, eight cornets, adju- 
dant, quarter-master, two sur- 
geons, two apothecaries, and riding- 
Their uniform, which ts 
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described, was a very smart and 
dashing one, contracted for with 
Messrs Thompson and Mackintosh 
for about £40 per officer, which 
sum, and all others connected with 
their outfit, each gentleman pro- 
mised on his honour to pay before 
embarkation. Meanwhile, other he- 
roes besides our colonel were raising 
regiments for the same service. Co- 
lonel Campbell was completing his 


corps ofriflemen ; Macdonald the first || 


regiment of Lancers—and by and by 
Colonel Hewit commenced the equip- 
ment of a second regiment of Lan- 
cers—and Colonel Wilson, the. se- 
cond, or red hussars of Venezuela. 
There was now a crying demand for 
saddlery and shipping—and the suf- 
ferings of Colonel Hippisley may be 
said to have begun. And first of all 
came Messrs. Thompson and Mack- 
intosh. with faces as long as their 
ell-wands, and declared the utter 
impossibility of getting the uniforms 
finished by the 20th of August, the 
day ‘‘ nominated in the bond.”? The 
various patriotic regiments may be 
said to have been all clashing toge- 
ther—for though they had many co- 
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away with all the alacrity of a true 
tailor. It was now high time to em- 
bark, and the Prince, a ship which 
had been procured by Messrs 
Thompson and Mackintosh, was in 
readiness for their reception. Each 
officer paid into the hands of a com- 
mittee, consisting of two captains and 
two subalterns, the sum of £14 10s. 
for laying in wine, spirits, pigs, and 
poultry, and 10s. per head was far- 
ther levied, for the purchase ofa 
tent, to mess in on the shores of 
Venezuela. The senior surgeon, 
who possessed that ‘‘suaviter in 
modo which seduces the heart and 
sometimes the understanding,’’ was 
intrusted with the money thus col- 
lected—and engaged to get together 
pigs, &c. On inspection, the Prince 
was found fit for the reception only 
of sixty men and twenty officers—in- 
stead of forty-four commissioned of- 
ficers and 120 non-commissioned and 
artillerists. The colonel very 
promptly disembarked his men 
‘without their breakfast ;’? and af- 
ter much vexation and considerable 
delay, finally procured the Emerald, 
formerly a French corvette, anda 





: lonels they had but one tailor—and || prime vessel both in accommodation 
f the particulars of an arrangement || and sailing. But, alas! the old sur- 
3 are given, by which breeches seem || geon, so suave in his manners, grand 
- to have been handed out to the offi- || treasurer and caterer to the Ist re- 
t cers according to a principle of pro- || giment of Venezuelian hussars, and 
- portion which we dare say was quite || who had caused one general water- 
$ equitable—but not until the feelings || ing of mouths among the patriots, 
r. of Colonel Hippisley seem to have || by the long list of promised dainties 
:, been greatly harassed. These de- || to be devoured during the voyage; 
i, tails may be said, with or without a!) was no where to be found—and had 
i, pun, to have been uniformly affect- || actually got himself arrested ona 
a ing—and the Colonel exhibits || false debt, and confined to a spong- 
S, throughout them all great magnani- || ing-house, that he might be safe 
s, mity of character. After rigging out || from his brethren in arms. ‘The 
rd the rifle-corps, Mr. Esdaile, army || pigs and the poultry were discovered 
er clothier and tailor, began to show || to be mere creatures of imagination 
a the white feather; and distrusting || —and the crockery the work only 
0- the guarantee of Don Mendez, laid |! of the ancient chirurgeon’s brain. 
x- ** the fame. favour, and profit, (such || Three officers too, to whom our 
ju- are Colonel Hippisley’s words) likely | colonel had become security for the 
Ir- to arise from an order so extensive,” || payment of their clothing and sad- 
1g- on the shoulders of Mr. Doolan,| dlery, went off by the light of the 


is who began cutting out and stitching! harvest moon. The second major 
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declined going out—and two captains 
and several junior officers resigned. 
At last the Emerald got under weigh, 
and made Madeira after 14 days of 
boisterous weather, during which 
time the plague raged among the 
pigs, and confusion among the crock- 
éry, to such an extent, there was no 
bacon to dress, and had there been, 





‘scarcely a plate from which to de- 
vour it. On their arrival in the Bay | 


of Funchal, they were not only told | 


to keep their distance, but absolutely 
fired at from the fort. They suc- 
ceeded, however, next day in get- 
ting some fruit and wines brought on 
board, that though they had no din 
ners, they might at least have a 
dessert— and continued their voyage, 
passing by Antigua, till they cast an- 
chor off St. Bartholomew, and land- 
ed at the town of Gustavia. During 
the run from Madeira, great insubor- 
dination prevailed on board—the 
junior officers were perpetually quar- 
relling—and one of them being 
brought ‘to a court-martial, was found 
guilty of theft—sentenced to be dis- 
missed the society of his brother of- 
ficers—and on landing on the Spa- 
nish main, to be turned to the right 
about. At Gustavia the officers ap- 
pear in uniform, and the soldiers, as 
might have been expected, prove 
extremely troublesome and riotous 
among the natives. The Prince ar- 
rives at the island with colonel Wil- 
son and his troops on board, and also 
the Britannia with colonel Gilmour 
and the artillery—but all the diffe- 
rent colonels, between whom indeed 
it appears that there was little cor 
diality before they left England, are 
all exceeding shy and testy, and in- 
deed behave more like so many big 
lads for the first time in a ball-room, 
and quarrelling about the places of 
their partners, than middle-aged and 
indeed elderly gentlemen, going to 
deliver an immense continent fromthe 
ke of oppression. Here a very 
splendid ball was given by his Excel- 


[Vou. 1. 


cers, at which, we are informed, colo- 
nels Wilson and Gilmour, in imitation 
of a Frenchman who wore orders on 
his breast, also appeared with daz- 
zling appendages of a like kind, but 
by whom bestowed, and by what 
services acquired, the honest colonel 
Hippisley professes his entire igno- 


rance. On this, lieutenant-colonel 
English, who seems to be a bit of a 
wag, hinted, ‘‘ that had we known 
that the production of a something 
at the button-hole would-have been 
uniform, the whole of the remaining 
British officers might have sported a 


‘doubloon suspended at their bosom. 
'If its appearance there would not 


have added to their rank and dignity, 
it would however have added to their 
credit, and have convinced the good 
tavern-keepers in Gustavia, that 
their guests, as far as the doubloons 
would go, were trust-worthy.”’ 

From the time of their leaving St. 
Bartholomew’s to the meeting with 
admiral Brion’s (the patriot admiral) 
squadron in the Oronoco, we have 
nothing but accounts of duels—muti- 
nies—and desertions—in one of 
which no less than forty men aban- 
doned the cause. In addition to all 
these evils, the brackish water of 
the Oronoco made all the men ill— 
so that the few men who were left 
belonging to this expedition were 
feeble and dispirited, as well as un- 
disciplined, ignorant, and by the ears 
with each other. The final disas- 
trous issue was at hand. We have 
now gone over, as rapidly as we 
could, 200 pages of colonel Hippis- 
ley’s narrative, We come now to 
something like a little information 
concerning persons, of whom one is 
anxious to hear—the admiral’s and 
general’s in the patriot cause. 

** His Excellency, Luis Brion, ad- 
miral of the Venezuelian navy, and 
of the coast between the river Ama- 
zon and the Gulfof Florida, captain- 
general and. commander-in-chief of 





the naval republic, is a native of the 





lency the Governor to the patriot offi- 


island of Curacao; in stature about 
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five feet five inches; thin make; | 
his limbs firm, and well put together ; | 
rather around face, much sun-burnt, | 
and pitted witha few marks of small | 
pox ; short black hair, dark penetra 

ting eyes, and good teeth ; a jewish 
cast of countenance, which, how- 
ever, is rendered more expressive 
of his real situation by the full mus- 
tachio which he wears on his upper 
lip. In person and manner he dis- 
plays a good deal of ease, and ona 
first appearance he is even rather 
prepossessing ; he speaks English, 
and understands it well; he is as 
good a Frenchman as he isa Spa- 
niard, and speaks the latter tongue 
with true Castilian pronunciation.” 

Proceeding up the river, at An- 
gustura, Colonel Hippisley and Co- 
lonel Wilson of the red hussars, with 
the officers, were entertained at din- 
ner by General Bermudez, whom, 
with the governor, he thus describes. 

‘* Bermudez is one of the oldest, 
as well as the best, generals the pa- 
triot army possesses. He is about 
thirty years of age, nearly six feet 
high, rather thin, but strong and 
muscular in his limbs. He is stated 
to have been born in the district of 
Barcelona, of a brown complexion, 
round face, dark eyes, and hair so 
dark as to be almost black ; at cer- 
tain times a degree of ferocity is vi- 
sible in his looks, which is augmented 
by his very long and dark mustachios, 
which remind the observer that he 
can act as well as look savagely, es- 
pecially when his mode of retalia- 
tion at the siege of Barcelona, and at 
Old Guyana, is remembered. 

‘‘ General Bermudez can also as- 
sume the appearance of humanity, | 
kindness, and politeness ; and I was | 
pleased with him when he got up. 
from table, which I understood he 
did so early, to give time for the, 
large hall in which he had dined to 
be prepared for a ball. The go- 
vernor of Angustura (general of bri- 
gade Montillo) has one of the most 
prepussessing countenances ever 
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seen. Instature be is about five 
feet seven inches, stout and well 
made, clear brown complexion, and 
dark hair; his eyes, although ra- 
ther small, are black, and the most 
brilliant, and perbaps the most soft 
and playful, that ever were seen in 
the head of man. Montillois brave 
to a fault ; by birth he is a Caraca- 
rian; he possesses humanity, and 
harbours not the smallest tincture of 
jealousy or resentment. He is a 
great favourite with the general in 
chief, Bolivar, and is about twenty- 
seven years of age, excessively neat 
in his person and appearance; but, 
unfortunately, so addicted to drink- 
ing, that he is scarcely known to go 
to his hammock sober at night, and 
he too frequently commences his po- 
tations soon after mid-day. When 
he appeared at General Bermudez’s, 
although I had only seen him for a 
few minutes previously in the street, 
yet he struck me as being drunk 
when he came to the table.” 

A most disagreeable but some- 
what ludicrous misunderstanding 
took place, immediately after din- 
ner, between our author and Mon- 
tillo. Our author inadvertently 
turned his back on the governor, 
who took it so much in dudgeon, 
that after various manceuvres and 
much play at cross purposes, the 
colonel had his sabre taken from 
him, and was himself put under ar- 
rest. The true cause of all this 
rumpus is not very apparent—but 
we shall charitably suppose that 
Montillo was, according to his usual 
custom, drunk—and that colonel 
Hippisley, being quite ignorant of 
the language, and a little too much 
given to ride a horse somewhat 
higher than those used in the caval- 
ry, unintentionally exasperated the 
punctilious Spaniard by his provo- 
king simplicity. Next morning, how- 
ever, the governor, like a worthy 
toper, repented him of the arrest— 
and ‘not only became reconciled to 
colonel Hippisley, but embraced him 
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most fraternally, and insisted on his 
taking up his lodgings in the govern- 
ment-house. The progress and ter- 
mination of this quarrel, so influen- 
tial on the destinies of Spanish Ame- 
rica, are described by colonel Hip- 
pisley in a manner worthy of their 
vital iinportance—and so is the sub- 
sequent departure of Bermudez and 
Montillo for Guyana, leaving him 
and his brother officers of the dit- 
ferent hussar regiments all at log- 
gerheads with each other; and as 
far as we may judge by their beha- 
viour, totally indifferent to the cause | 
in which they had embarked. 

To comfort the Colonel under all 
dis embarrassments, Bolivar con- 
firmed the rank originally guaranteed 
to him by Don Mendez, and * he 
appeared in the general orders of} 
the day as colonel commandant.” | 
But alas! where were the 200 dol- 
Jars promised to him on his arrival 
at Angustura, or the 80 due to his 
men? Nota bit of beef that was 
eatable, and the rum sent all who 
drank it to Pluto? Strange as it 
may seem, so elated was the colonel 
commandant with his dignity, that 
he absolutely formed the idea of gi- 
ving, under these impossible cir- 
cumstances, a grand dinner! ! 

** However, on second thoughts, 
having computed the expense, and 
turned my thoughts seriously to the 
circumstances in which we stood, 
the economical idea presented it- 
self, whether I had not better give 
a ball instead of adinner. To the 
latter the ladies of the city could be 
invited—the grand council of the 
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did attend, were ladies whose vir- 
tue was not so impregnable as either 
Gibraltar or Bergen-op-Zoom—and 
we are told “that the refreshment 
rooms were broken into sans cere- 
monie, in order to attack the porter, 
wine, and spirits, and the whole ‘was 
drunk off without rule or decorum.” 
Colonel Hippisley, who, as colonel 
commandant, led off the first dance 
with alady whose motto was “ liber- 
ty, independence, and equality,” 
facetiously informs us, that since the 
revolution and taking of the city of 
Angustura, the good Padres had not 
been called upon to perform the so- 
lemnization of the marriage cere- 
mony. ‘The loving and happy cou- 
ples whom fancy, choice, or per- 
suasion, had joined together, were 
perfectly contented in their uncere- 
monious union with one another, 
and ‘if ever matrimony even en- 
tered their heads, it was merely mo- 
mentary, and as a matter that could 
either be dispensed with wholly, or 
postponed to another more fit and 
propitious opportunity.” 

It does not appear that this sort 
of promiscuous dancing improved 
the morals of the officers so much as 
Colonel Hippisley probably antici- 
pated, and the following statement 
of that fact is undoubtedly very pic- 
turesque. 

‘‘ In the interim, some of the ofh- 
cers and others had behaved them- 
selves most unwarrantably ; notice 
was obliged to be taken of their con- 
duct, and Montillo showed that he 
possessed great good nature and 
feeling, which I observed the more 





republic—the native officers and ci- 
vilians in the garrison—and our bro- 
ther countrymen in Colonel Wilson’s 
corps—all might partake of such an 
entertainment, and besides the cost, 
the risk of a drunken party at din- 
ner be thus avoided.”’ 

At this ball the only ladies who did 
not attend “‘ were the wife of lieute- 
nant-colonel Rooke and two French 


as I was an inhabitant of the same 
‘house with him. Yet drunkenness 
'was his foible, and I believe he ne- 
ver went to bed without his full dose. 
At night when he came home (for he 
-was generally on one visit or ano- 
ther) a large tub containing as much 
| water as would take him above his 
‘middle, was in readiness for him, in- 
‘to which he would jump, and remain 





girls of respectability.” Those who 


for a quarter of an hour, on coming, 
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out be wiped dry, and wrapped in | allowance of rum, bad and perni- 
his dressing-gown, go to his ham- || cious as it evidently was, was indis- 
mock, where he swang until sun- || pensable to mix with the water of 
rise. The bath was again resorted | the Oronoco to soften its quality, kill 
to, and he dressed and rode out, and | the animalculz, and take off the ef- 
transacted what business was re-|| fects of the mineral poison with 
quired of him. He is a great fa-|| which it was impregnated; we suf- 
vourite with Bolivar, who knows fered much from our beverage as 
him to be brave and trust-worthy, || well as from our meat. The water 
but laments the attachment which he | itself is a strong purgative ; and if 
unfortunately has to liquor of any |jused without passing it through a 
kind that he can get.” | filtering stone, will cause violent 

| 

| 


People may for a while dance |!spasms in the bowels, and bring on 
away care—but we suspect that un- || dysentery and all its coucomitant mi- 
der the following circumstances, || series.” 
balls and assemblies must, at last, | At last the British, when called on 
have been rather thinly attended. | to swear allegiance to the republic, 

«| again made application for mo- |! positively refused, unless paid the 
ney, and urged it with every possi- || stipulated 80 dollars—and many of 
ble exertion, particularly when I || them were in consequence disarmed. 
found that the officers were selling | Order was at length restored by a 
even their clothing, to obtain it for | | promise of the money, which the 
absolutely necessary expenses. 1) council in afew days raised by a 
was assured by the intendant gene- | forced loan—but just as the troops 
ral that every endeavour to obtain a|| were expecting their arrears, an un- 
supply should be made, and he un-| expectéd order was issued to — ly 
dertook to promise that some pay | | the payment ill within a few days 
should be forthcoming before we/|of their intended embarkation for 
left Angustura. 1 had been obliged |the river Apuré. ‘The colonel at 
to part with many of my own arti- | first supposed that Montillo was 
cles, some of which were indeed f drunk when he issued this arbitrary 
superfluous, in order to meet my) | order on the civilians for the mo- 
immediate wants. All my blankets, | ney—and that on getting sober, he 
save one, my cot, cabin- lamps, some || commanded its restitution. But the 
plain clothing, and cther articles, ||approach of a British vessel, with 
my master tailor’s wife disposed of | clothing, equipments, and necessa- 
for me, and I obtained ia cash about | ries for 10,000 men, soon solved the 
400 dollars. | was now able to | difiiculty—and Montillo looked on 
procure some provisions more nu- | his dollars as saved. 
tritious and congenial to my taste; ; Thegovernor had issued, it seems, 
for although | was not so ill as to | his orders to commemorate the anni- 
prevent me from riding and going | versary of the eighth year of their 
my daily rounds, yet | was feeble | indepen: dence~and affer describing 
and debilitated from the absolute the grand military procession to the 
want of proper food, nor could | church. Colonel Hippisley indulges 
ever establish a regular and general | himself in the following description 
mess for the officers with every ex- | We could pardon the coarse and 
ertion for that purpose. Beef soup, | vulgar spirit of his picture of that fa- 
and stewed beef, without vegetables, 'mous ball—but- nobody will pardon 
rice, pepper, and salt, were in re- | the irreverent tone in which he 
ality so bad and unwholesome for | speaks of the mysteries of the Ro- 
continual diet, that both officers and | | man Catholic religion. Nothing was 
men felt the ill effects ; and as the || more disgraceful to the character of 
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the British army in the Peninsular 
war than the insulting spirit which 
the officers too often exhibited to- 
ward the priests and the canons of 
their faith ; and Colonel Hippisley, 
whom we, nevertheless, believe to 
be a worthy and enterprising tan, 
makes himself more contemptible in 


the following passage than any of 


those whose religion he there at- 
tempts to ridicule, with all the igno- 
rance and all the grossness of a buf- 
foon. 

** Having taken his seat on the 
left of the altar, on the outside of 
the railing, with the colonel of the 
regiment de Valerosa on his right, | 
was placed next; and Cclonel Eng- 
lish, and the colonel of artillery, the 
colonel of marine, and Colonel Wil- 
son of the red hussars, took their 
appropriate stations. High mass 
was performed in the presence of 
all the officers of the garrison, civi- 
hans, and a great number of females. 
1 was requested to approach the al- 
tar, and so was Colonel English, 


where, having a cushion placed to | 


kneel upon, we were prayed over 


by the patriot bishop, and received | 


a sprinkling of the holy water. | 


perceived the General Montillo’s |) 
arch look and smile at both during a} 


5 


part of the ceremony: probably my | 
countenance depicted the doubts | 
entertained of being made a Catho- 
lic, ‘‘ nolens volens.” I acknow- 
ledge I began to think the joke was 


going too far, and inwardly deter- | 


mined, should the wafer be present- 
ed tome, ito decline the offering, 
and leave the clergy in the lurch. 
The blessing Sind the sprinkling | 
concladed would do me no harm ; 
and | consented to receive those 
heavenly dews, from an earthly hand, 
with composure and resignation. I[ 
soon, however, discovered it was 
only the prelude to high honours. 
I was cleared of all my sins, my er- 
rors, and transgressions, and, being 
thus purified and white-washed, | 
was deputed as one of the six bear- 
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ers to support the canopy of silk 
carried over the head of the bishop 
whilst he supported the host in his 
arms.” 

We find that we must pass over 
all the wrangling and jangling from 
page 309 to page 361, and content 
ourselves with the following sketch- 
es of two naval characters. 

‘‘ Dias, commodore of the gun- 
boats, and Paddillio, commodore of 
the armed flecheras. The former 
isa little sturdy fellow, about five 
feet five inches in height, strong 
built, and fleshy. When drunk, he 
has the appearance of good humour, 
and if not displeased can be vulgarly 
talkative, rude, and assuming ; if 
ruffled, he immediately displays what 
by nature he is—a bloodthirsty in- 
human savage, who could with plea- 
sure eat the being whom he sacri- 
ficed to his hatred or revenge. He 
boasts of the number he has slaugh- 
tered in cold blood, and relates, 
without horror, that he has fed on 











human flesh. He has shown a de- 
gree of ferocious courage and pro- 
\fessional abilities which have been 
peculiarly serviceable to the inde- 
‘pendent cause, on more than one oc- 
I was twice in company 
with him; and the second time 
‘placed my pistol in my bosom, to 
|protect myself from any brutal at- 
|tack he might have been induced to 
‘commit; and | acknowledge that I 
‘felt happy when I found myself freed 


-casion. 


from his society, nor did I ever 
again seek it, or by accident fall into 
his company a third time. 

‘¢ Commodore Paddillio would, if 
he wore a shade over his eye, be a 
more agreeable looking man ; ha- 
ving received a cut down his cheek, 
extending to his eye on the. right 
side, which seems as if starting from 
its socket, and gives to his counte- 
nance a horrid and terrific appear- 
ance ; yet he is fond of dress, and 
cleanly in his habits. There is also 


a great deal of generosity and socia- 





ble conduct in this man, and he is as 
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firm a friend as he is an implacable 
enemy. He never forgives an in- 
jury ; but he has honour and cou- 
rage sufficient to meet his adversa- 
ry on a fair and equal footing ; and 
although much used to scenes of 
bloodshed and murder, and ready to 
perform such tasks, too, when or- 
dered by his superior, yet there is 
no instance on record where he has 
suffered the victim to be tortured, or 
butchered with any additional inhu- 
manity. Not so his brother com- 
modore, who enjoys the sight of the 
victim of his cruelty or revenge dy- 
ing by inches. The two commo- 
dores are, however, sworn foes to 
each other. Whilst on actual duty 
they meet, and will act in concert ; 
but should they cross each other off 
duty, Paddillio has vowed that one of 
them shall die before they separate, 
in retalitation for a blow formerly 
given him by Dias.” 

Soon afterwards all discipline 
among the British was at an end, and 
the majority of the men under Co- 
lonel Wilson and Major Trewren 
deserted to join the patriot Paez. 
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A VIEW OF THE LEAD MINES OF MIS- 
SOURI, 





Including some observations on the mi- 
neralogy, Geology, Geography, An- | 
tequities, Soil, Climate, Population, 
and Productions of Missouri and | 
Arkansaw, and other sections of | 
the Western Country.—By Henry 
R. Schoolcraft. 


When we reflect upon the his- 
tory of our own country,—the rapi- 
dity with which its natural resour- 
ces have been developed,—its at- 
tainments in the arts of civilized life, 
in commerce, and in agriculture ,— 
its increase in population, and the 
progress of its settlement, the mind 
is with difficulty brought to believe 
that scarce two centuries have elap- 








sed, since it was the unmolested | 
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seat of barbarity, and intellectual 
night. But whatever may have been 
our advances in civil refinement, 
mechanical and polite arts, useful 
inventions, public works, agricul- 
ture, jurisprudence, naval architec- 
ture, the endowment of literary in- 
stitutions, and other momentous ob- 
jects, evincing a matured state of 
society, yet, in no respect is our na- 
tional growth so apparent, as in the 
increased population, and the as- 
tonishing progress of the settlement 
of our country. A new world has 
recently been discovered within the 
bosom of our land, and the region 
west of the Alleghany Mountain is 
already the seat of legislation, and 
the arts of civilized life. So rapid 
has been the emigration into that 
section of the Union, and so sudden 
its transformation from barbarism to 
refinement, that it seems rather the 
effect of magical power, than of hu- 
man exertions, operating in the or- 
dinary way. No sooner had the 
fertility of the soil in that region be- 
come known, and the advantages it 
presented to the industrious and the 
enterprising of all classes, than a 
universal desire for emigration was 
manifested, and information concern- 
ing it was sought after with the ut- 
most avidity. But the first travel- 
lers who passed down the valley of 
the Misissippi, did little more than 
clance at the varied and extensive 
country, bordering that stream. A 
general outline of its geographical 
features,—of its soil and climate,— 
of its extent and resources was, 
however, given, with many . inter- 
esting particulars concerning its an- 
tiquities, and physical productions ; 
but the detail has been left as the 
subject of succeeding inquiry and 
remark. Much of the information 
published at_an early day, being 
founded on an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the country, has proved 
fallacious; other facts of moment 
have since been disclosed by the 
progress of settlement, and notwith_ 
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standing the appearance of several 
works of merit concerning that coun- 
try, a wide-field is still left for ob- 
servation and research, both to the 
man of business, and the man of sci- 
ence, and an increased desire is 
manifested for further information. 
The period has in fact already arri- 
ved, when men begin to seek for sci- 
entific and elementary information on 
the various subjects connected with 
the vecetable, animel, and mineral 
resources of that country,—with its 
soil and climate—its streams and) 
mountains—its towns and setile- 
ments—its mines and minerals—its 
trees and plants—its antiquities and 
reliqua—its birds—tishes—insects— 
reptiles—-animals—living and ex- 
tinct—the fossils imbedded in the 
earth—the physical constitution of! 
its rocks and soils, and the changes 
which they have undergone from. 
heat, air, water, light, attrition, and, 
other constantly operating and pow- 
erful causes—the temperature of 
the atmosphere—the course of the 
winds—the diseases prevalent—its 
natural phenomena, and other mat- 
ters, equally concerning the learn- 
ed, and the unlearned. On some of 
these heads, we are already in the) 
possesion of much valuable informa- 
tion ; on many of them nothing has 
been written, and all present sub- 
jects for consideration, replete with | 
the highest interest, and intimately 
connected with the wants, comforts, 
happiness, and security of ourselves 
and our posterity. ‘The soil, cli- 
mate, population, and agricaltural | 
advantages of the western country, 
have heen the subject of frequent’ 
description. and several meritorious || 
works have been publishd concern- 
ing it. Jefferson, Volney, Brecken- 











ridge, Darby, and Evans, have suc- |: 


cessively added to our stock of use- 
ful knowledge, and contributed large- 
ly to perfect and extend the sphere 
of our acquaintance with the moral, 
physical, and political condition of| 





| 








that country, particulary with re-| 
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gard to its topography, statistics, an- 
tiquities and commercial resources. 
But its mineralogy remains almost 
wholly unnoticed, and we look in 
vain, either for a general outline of 
its mineralogical character, or a de- 
criptions of its mines. Travellers 
seem to have hastened with so eager 
a pace, in the exploration of its fer- 
tile fields and extensive prairies, and 
to have been so completely absorbed 
in the contemplation of its bold geo- 
graphical outlines, and the intermi- 
nable length of its rivers, that they 
have entirely overlooked the humble 
but not less. attractive minerals, by 
which it is so strongly characterized. 

The mines of Missouri, especially, 
have failed to attract the considera- 
tion which they merit.—Brecken- 
ridge has, indeed, given us some in- 
teresting details on the subject ; but 
the value of what he has written, is 
not uniform; much of the informa- 
tion given, is vague or hypothetical, 

and upon the whole, he stops short 
of the desired point. Schultz wrote 
nothing of value on the subject. 
Austin’s pamphlet was the most val- 
uable document of its time, but being 
written for a specific purpose, is not 
sufitciently difuse in regard to the 
situation and extent of the mines, 
method of working, &c. Stoddart, 
too much inclined to credulity, did 
not always write from personal ob- 
servation, and many of his conclu- 
sions are drawn from assumed pre- 
mises. We are, therefore, still in 
want of a detailed account of the 
mines, the extent and quality of the 
ore, the character of the accompa- 
nying minerals, the method of mi- 
ning, the nature of the contiguous 
country, its character, value, popu- 
lation, and resources, its advantages 
for water-mills and manufactories, 

the facilities it affords by its streams 
for internal navigation, with other 
facts necessary in estimating the col- 
lective value and importance of 
those mines. A want of informa- 
tion is also felt in regard to the phy- 
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sical history of the western country, 
particularly its minerals, fossils, geol- 
ogy, antiquities, &c. To supply this 
deficiency, I have written the fol- 
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characterized by affording lead ore, 
and formerly known as the lead mines 
of Louisiana, comprises the present 
counties of Washington, St. Gene- 





lowing work, in which I have en- | 


deavoured to present a condensed | soum Territory. 


body of facts in a small compass, and | 
in a plain way, omitting the intro- 
duction of technical phraseology, in | 
all instances where it was consistent | 


with the utility or perspicuity of de- | 
scription. 


What I have written on these || of about 45 miles, 


area of 3150 square miles. 


subjects, is the result of personal 
observation, during a tour through | 
the states and territories west of| 
the Alleghany Mountains, performed | 
in the years 1818 and 1819, inclu- 
ding a year’s residence in Missouri 
Territory. In passing down the | 
valley of the Mississipi, 1 embraced | 
every opportunity to acquire a 
knowledge of the mineralogical char- || 


acter of the country, and have been i served. 
enabled to form a considerable col- ||j 


lection of ores, spars, fossils, &c. 


illustrative of its physical geography, | H 


and natural resources. A catalogue | 
of these will be found in the ensuing || 
pages. To acquire information on 
the subject of the mines, I visited 
them, and fixed my residerte there. 
I have made a personal examination 
of every mine of consequence, with | 
a view to ascertain its general char- | 
acter and value, and its peculiarities. | 
I have travelled on foot over the 
whole mine country, exploring its 
minerals, its geological structure, its | 
geographical position, soil, climate, | 
productions, towns, streams, settle-| 
ments, and whatever else appeared | 
to me to be necessary to describe, | 
explain, and illustrate the subject 
before me. If, therefore, I have 
failed to collect a body of facts wor- | 
thy public approbation, it can nei- | 
ther be attributed to a want of indus- | 
try, or a want of opportunity. 
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| Francis, 


vieve, Jefferson, and Madison ; Mis- 
it extends in length 
from the head waters of the St. 
in a north-west direction, 
to the Merrimack, a distance of 70 
miles ; and in breadth from the Mis- 
sissippi in a south-west direction to 
‘the Fourche a Courtois, a distance 
and covering an 





This tract is generally character- 
ized by yielding lead ores, and Is the 
seat of such mines as now are, or 
have formerly been wrought. It is 
not on every particular section of it 
that the existence of lead is to be 
\traced, nor is the mineral character 





} of the soil, rocks, and other earthy 


and stony bodies, uniformly pre- 
‘And, on the contrary, there 
'is no- considerable tract, on which 
ore is not to be found. The gene- 
ral aspect of the country ts sterile, 
ithough not mountainous: the lands 
lie rolling, like a body of water in 
'gentle agitation. In some places the 
| hills rise into abrupt cliffs, where 
ithe great rock formations of the 
‘country may be seen; in others, 
| they run into level plains ; a kind of 
highland prazrie. ‘The soil is a red- 
‘dish coloured clay, stiff and hard, 
‘and full of fragments of flinty stone, 
| quartz, and gravel; this extends to 
the depth of from 10 to 20 fect, and is 
I bottomed on limestone rock. It is 
|| so compact in some places as almost 
to resist the pickaxe ; in others, it 
‘seems to partake of marl, is less 
‘gravelly, and readily penetrated. 
The country is particularty charae- 
‘terized by quartz, which is strewed 
|in detached pieces over the surface 
of the ground, and is also found im- 
| bedded in the soil at all depths. 
| This is here called blossom of lead. 
| Tron ores, and pyrites are also scat- 


| tered over the surface of the ground. 
The district of conntry which is | 


and occasionally lead ore. Such is 
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the general character of the mineral 
hills, which are invariably covered 
by a stinied growth of oaks, and 
what are here denominated post ouks. 

‘They are seldom found to grow), 
higher than 30 feet, and 40 is the 
highest, seldom exceed a foot in di- 
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Prog overruns the bottom land; and 
‘in no other country is there to be 
found so great a variety and abun- 
| dance of wild fruits. “The grape, in 
particular, which is of a delicious 
“kind, abounds every where. It is 
|very common about the mines, as 





ameter, and stand scattering. In) 
some places walnut is found ; and | 
there is a ridge of yellow pine run- || 
ning the whole extent of the mine! 
tract, from the St. Francis to the! 
Merrimack, but it is not more 
SiX OF eight miles wide, and no dis- 
covery of lead has been made upon 
1i—at least, no quantity bas been 
found. The mines lie generally 
east of it. This ridge of pine tra: 
verses the country in a general 
course from S. E. to N. W. a fact 
which may also be observed in re- 
gard to the veins of lead, viewed in 
connexion with each other, and as 
they are to be traced from mine to 
mine. The hills also yield sassa- 
fras, and the slopes, which are rich- 
er soil, afford buckeye, black wal- 
nut, papaw, and percimmon, and 
some other trees, shrubs, and wild 
fruits; and the whole is covered in 
summer by a luxuriant growth of 
grass, even the poorest hills, which 
hides the flinty aspect of the coun- 
try, and gives it a very pleasing and 
picturesque appearance. 

The vallies have always a stra- 
tum of alluvial soil, which is more 
or less deep, according to their ex- 
tent, but there are few which are 
not adapted for cultivation, and the 
bottoms on the streams, and lowland 


black alluvial earth, affording some 
of the richest farming lands in the 


than | 


‘may be observed at Mine ad Burton, 
|old mines, and Shibboleth. 

The soil thrown out of the pits 
sunk in search of ore, also produces 
‘several plants and trees which are 
not peculiar to the surface. Such 
are the poplar, or cotton wood, and 
beach grape, which are only found 
to flourish on the rich alluvial lands 
‘composing the banks of rivers. Ne- 
vertheless, I have seen these grow- 
ing about the mouths of long neg- 
lected pits, the soil of which had 
been raised thirty or forty feet, and 
where, previous to digging, no such 
trees or vines existed. This fact is 
to be referred only to a difference 
in the quality of the soil at the depth 
| alluded to, and warrants us further 
'in the conclusion, that all soils are 
impregnated with the seeds of the 
trees and plants peculiar to them, as 
well at great ‘depths as on their sur- 
faces, and that they only require ex- 
posure "to the sun, the air, and the 
light, to enable them to vegetate. 

Respecting the botanical charac- 
iter of the mineral soil, it may be 
‘further observed, that although it 
‘yields but few forest trees, and they 
are not of a vigorous growth, yet a 

botanist might find his labours well 
rewarded by the profusion of shrubs 








‘and wild flowers which are every 
ratries, consist of several strata of | 





where found on the barrens. Some 
| of these possess a singular beauty and 
fragrance, and I have particularly 





western country. Tf he strong qua- | 


lity of the soil is shown in the heavy | highly sensttrve. 


growth of trees with which it is co-| 


| noticed a fine leaved plant, which is 
It shrinks from the 


touch: it bears a very fragrant red 


vered. The principal of these are || flower in summer, and its stem is 


sycamore, elm, cotton wood, oaks, 
walnut, maple, buckeye, hackberry, 
ash, papaw, percimmon, spicewood, | 
mulberry, sassafras, and dogwood. 
A rank zrowth of vines and shrubs 


| thorny. It has been called the sen- 
| sitive | brier. There are also some 
'| plants from which colours have been 
| extracted for dyeing; such are pe- 
terswort, crab- -apple, shumac, upland 
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dock, and smartweed, and a skilful 
botanist would probably discover 
many more. The savages are in 
possession of some secrets in dyeing, 
the discovery of which is matter of 
moment. ‘They dye a very beauti- 
ful and permanent red from some 
vegetable which is the production of 
this country. And the subject as- 
sumes a character of national impor- 


General Outline of the Mine Country. 
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without any apparent cause. Cats 
and dogs are taken with violent fits, 
which never fail in a short time to 
kill them. This has been accounted 
for, by supposing that they inhale 
the sulphur which is so abundantly 
driven off in smelting lead, and cat- 
tle are often seen licking about old 
furnaces. It is more probable that 
it arises from the sulphate of bary- 





tance, when we consider the im- 
mense sums we are annually payt: ng | 
to foreign nations for dyeing ingre- 
dients. Do not the western woods 
afford some substitutes ? | 

The district of the lead mines is | 
well watered, aflording in all pi arts | 
innumerable springs and rivulets of | 
the most pure and wholesome wa- 
ter ; and as the lands are high and| 
airy, it is found one of the most| 
healthy parts of the territory. Epi- 
demics are unknown. ‘Those disea- 
ses which prevail more or less eve- 
ry summer on the .Jmerican bottom, 
and other rich and level tracts of II- 
linois, Ohio, and Indiana, have not 
found their way into the interior of || 
Missouri, where there is no stagnant | 
water—no repositories for mud and || s 
slime, brought down by the annual | 
floods, as is “the case on the imme- | 
diate banks of the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and other great western rivers—and | 
no pestilential airs from docngiagy 
vegetable, and drying ponds. 











fever and ague is a very rare thing | 


at the mines. Bilious complaints | 
are the most common, but they are | 
not fatal. During a residence of ten 
months at the mines, I have not wit- 
nessed a single death, or heard of| 
any happening in the country. At| 
the same time, the margin of the | 
Mississippi, on both sides, has been | 
the scene of frequent deaths, and, 
during the summer months, of almost 
continued disease. There are, 
however, some losses annually sus- 
tained by the inhabitants of the mine 
tract, from the death of cattle, who 
die of the mine sickness. Cows and 
horses are frequently seem to die 





| animals. 





tes, which accompanies the lead 
| ore. This consists of the sulphuric 
‘acid united to barytes—a porson to 
The mine sickness is 
| wholly confined to quadrupeds. 
| ‘The Merrimack and St. Francis 
are streams of the mine country, the 
former washing its northwestern 
| boundary, and deriving much of its 
water from it, and the latter, origi- 
nating in broken lands ten or fifteen 
‘miles south of Mine a Burton. Big 
River, Terre Bleau, Mineral Fork, 
Fourche a Courtois, and Indian 
Creek, are also considerable streams. 
'Ofa lesser size, are Flat Kiver, 





|| Mine, Cedar, Wolf, Rock, Apple, 


Saline, Platten and Joachim Creeks ; : 
‘the four last falling into the Missis- 
Sippl successiv ely a as you ascend the 
iriver from Cape Girardeau to St. 
Louis. ‘These streams, with their 


tributary waters, afford farming lands 


| of an excellent quality, both bottoms 
| and apeande, and present a pleasing 
sterile mineral hills 
tes which they border. Indeed, in 
no other part of the western coun- 
try is there to be found so remarka- 
ble a contrast, for the traveller is 














alternately presented with poor 


flinty hills, rich alluvial bottoms, 
barren plains, towering cliffs, and 
level prairies, ail mixed in a very 
novel and surprising manner, and 
affording some of the most pictu- 
resque scenes of rural beauty. The 
traveller, after he has viewed the 
rich uplands of Ohio—the heavy 
forests of Indiana—the woodless bar- 
rens of Kentucky—the craggy cliffs 
of Tennessee—and the unbounded 
prairies of Illinois, has still some- 
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thing to desire, for he may see them 
all together in one day’s ride in the 
interior of Missouri. The whole 
country, after you cross the Missis- 
sippi, seems to have been projected 
on a different scale ;.the very rock 
formations are different, and the 
masses of granite, guartz, and green 
stone porphyry met with, attest its 
claims to antiquity. The western 
bank of the Mississippi from the head 
of T'yawapaty Bottom to St. Louis, 
is, with some exceptions, an almost | 
perpendicular wall of limestone from 
one hundred to two hundred feet 
high, and affording in many places, 
some of the sublimest views of na- 
ture. The Grand Tower, Dormant 
Wall, Hanging Dog, and Cornice 
Rock, may be mentioned as instances 
of this. At this height the mineral 
soil commences, still rising by im- 
perceptible degrees as you | advance 
into the interior, and the whole Mis- 
souri shore seems to be sufficiently 
elevated to bave served as a barrier 
to an ocean, which may have rested 
on the ground now occupied by the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Ohio. 


CONFLUENCE OF THE OHIO AND MISSIS- | 


SIPPI. 


Confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi. 





July 1, 1818.—The dashing of 
oars awoke me this morning at an | 
early hour, and on quitting my birth, | 
I found the boat under rapid head- 
way for the mouth of the Ohio, with 
the Mississippi in full view. The 


[vou. 11. 
scenery, the bold geographical out- 
lines presented by the banks of the 
rivers, the heavy forests which cast 
the gloomy shadows upon the water, 
and the low murmur of two mighty 
streams hastening to mingle their 
currents, could not fail to present a 
scene replete with the highest in- 
terest, and capable, at once, of ex- 
citing our united wonder and admi- 
ration. Yet I could not contemplate 
the junction of these two streams 
without feeling something lke re- 
gret or disappointment, not because 
the scene did not equal the expec- 
tations I had formed of it, for it was 
all I had anticipated, but it arose 
‘from the termination at that place of 
a beautiful river, which in my de- 
‘scent had afforded me so much 
pleasure, and of which I wished to 
see more—it arose from the sub- 
mersion and loss of the gentle and 
clear Ohio in the rapid and turbid 
Mississippi. After having pursued 
the Ohio from Pittsburgh to its 
/mouth, a distance of more than 
‘one thousand miles, and seeing it 
| successively swelled by the Sciota, 
| the Muskingum, the Miami, the Kan- 
_haway, Kentucky, Green, Wabash, 
| Cumberland, Tenneesse, and nume- 
'rous other rivers, of scarcely infe- 
rior magnitude, the traveller is in- 
| sensibly led to a contemplation of its 
| grandeur and beauty; he feels a 
mingled emotion of pride and satis- 
faction in riding down its majestic 
current, and cannot help feeling 
something like regret, to find it, at 











last, merely a tributary to the Mis- 


interest excited on approaching the | siss sippi—that mighty stream which 


_ junction of these celebrated rivers, 


| draws its waters from a country 


and a wish to survey with attention | | equal in extent to the Roman Empire 


the physical character of the coun- | 
try, kept me constantly on deck. 
The morning was calm and serene, 
scarcely a cloud obscured the at-, 
mosphere, and the sun rose majesti- | 
cally above the horizon, clothing in, 
light the most sublime and beautiful | 
scene, which, until that moment, | 


| in its proudest days, and whose tri- 
| butaries are rivers 
| size the Rhine, the Danube, 


surpassing in 
or the 
Wolga. Such at least were my 
emotions on reaching the Mississippi, 
which we entered this morning at 
sunrise, and found ourselves sud- 


denly transported from a gentle cur- 





ever beheld. The novelty of the, 


rent and clear water, to a stream 





its 
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holding so much mud in suspension 
as to appear perfectly opaque; and 
a current so rapid that it is with dif- 
ficulty navigated by ordinary boats. 

The Grand Tower, is one of the 
wonders of the Mississippi. It is a 
stupendous pile of rocks, rising out 
of the river, nearly midway of the 
stream, of a form nearly circular, 
and rising somewhat in the shape of | 
acone, tothe height of about one 
hundred and fifty feet, and capped 
by a stinted growth of cedars. It} 
seems in connexion with the rocky 
shores on either side, to have op- 
posed, at some former period, a bar- 
rier to the progress of the Mississip- 
pi, which must here have had a per- 
pendicular fall of more than one 
hundred feet. 

In the rocks on the Illinois shore, 
and directly opposite the Grand 
Tower, is a large crevice, called 


the Devil’s Oven, which is less re- | 


markable for any thing wonderful or 
terrific in its appearance, than for 
its name. It may also claim notice} 
from being the first rock or highland || 
on the Illinois shore from the mouth 
of the Ohio, thus far up. A chain |! 
of hills coming from the southwest, 
appears to have crossed the Missis- 
sippi at this place, pursuing its way 
into Illinois. first in a northeast di- 
rection, then stretching toward the | 
northwest, and forming the eastern 
shore of the Illinois River, as far as 
observation has extended. By some 
convulsion of nature, or the conti- 
nued power of friction acting for 
centuries upon a limestone rock, the 
Mississippi bas here forced its way 
through that barrier, leaving the 
Grand Tower as a perpetual monu- 
ment of that sublime physical revo- 
lution. 

Nothing can equal the beauty of 
the varying landscape, presented for |) 
the last two days. 
peared a succession of the most no- 
vel and interesting objects which the 
face of nature is capable of present- | 


There has ap- || 
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rived from the contemplation of na- 
tural objects, presented in surprising 
and picturesque groupes, can here 
be enjoyed in the highest degree. 
Even art may be challenged to con- 
trast with more effect, the bleak and 
rugged cliff with the verdant forest, 
the cultivated field, or the wide ex- 
|tended surface of the Mississippi, 
| interspersed with its beautiful islands, 
‘and windiag majestically through a 
‘country, which only requires the 
improvements of civilized and re- 
‘fined society, to render it one of the 
;most delightful residences of man. 
Nor is it possible to contemplate the 
| vast extent, fertility, resources, and 
‘increasing population of this immea- 
surable valley, without feeling a de- 
sire that our lives could be prolonged 
|to an unusual period, that we might 
\survey, an hundred years hence, 
ithe physical and political condition 
of this country, and live to partici- 
‘Pate in the advantages, improve- 
'ments, wealth, glory, and power, 
which is destined to crown the great 
basin between the AHeghany and 
| | Rocky Mountains, the first kingdom 
‘upon the globe. 








HOT SPRINGS OF OUACHITTA, (Wa- 
SHITAW.) 





| The attention of the traveller in 


the interior of Missouri and Arkan- 
saw, is frequently arrested by the 
novelty of the scenery, and the wild 
and singularly fanciful aspect of the 
country ; and he is often induced to 
| Stop to survey some cavern, water- 
fall, high loose-hanging cliff, or other 
‘natural phenomenon. But if the 
‘country be surveyed with a single 
eye to its natural curiosities, the Hot 
| Springs of Washitaw will be found 
by far the most wonderful and 
interesting of any yet noticed. 

| These springs, which have been 
known for many years, are situated 
ona stream called Hot Spring Creek, 
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lwhich falls into the Washitaw River 
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eight miles below. They lie fifty 
miles south of the Arkansaw River, 
in Clark county, territory of Arkan- 
saw River, (lately Missouri,). and 
six miles W. of the road from Ca- 
dron to Mount Prairie on Red 
River. 

The approach to the Springs lies 
up the valley of the creek, which is 
partly made up of its waters. On 
Jeaving the banks of the Washi- 
taw, the face of the country almost 
imperceptibly changes from a rich 
soil, covered with a luxuriant growth 
of trees, toa sterile mineral tract, 
and on coming near the springs, the 


‘ traveller is presented with one of 


the most picturesque views of nature. 
On the right hand rises the Hot 
Mountain, with the springs issuing at 
its foot; on the left, the Cold Moun- 
tain, which is little more than a 
confused and mighty pile of stones, 
and the view in front is terminated 
by a high point of land, which makes 
down gradually into the valley, and 
separates the creek into two forks, 
of nearly equal size. 

The Hot Mountain is about three 
hundred feet high, rising quite 
steep, and presenting occasionally 
ledges of rocks, and terminates at 
top in a confused mass of broken 
rocks, with here and there a pine or 
oak tree Its side, notwithstanding 
their sterility and the steepness ofthe 
ascent, are covered by a most luxu- 
riant growth of vines, particularly 
muscadine, the fruit of which is de- 
licious.. Haws and blackberries are 
also found in great abundance. 

The Cold Mountain is separated 
valley of about 
through which the 
arly as steep as the 


‘fifty yards wide, 
creek flows, is ne 
other, 


terminates in the same confused 


“manner. Some pine trees are found 
on it, but its sides are destitute of 
vegetation. 

The springs issue ne 


ar the fi 
of the Hot Mountain, ae 


at am elevation 
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of about ten feet above -the level of 
the creek. ‘They are very nume- 


‘rous all along the hill side, and the 
(water, which runs in copious 
'streams, is quite hot 


It will scald 
the hand, and boil an egg hard in 
ten minutes. Its temperature is con- 
sidered that of boiling water, but 
Doct. Andrews of Ked River, tells 
me it cannot be reckoned over 200° 
of Fahrenheit. ‘There is a solitary 
spring, situated seventy feet higher 
than the others, on the other side 
of the mountain, but it is also of an 
equal temperature, and differs in no 
respect from those below. A dense 
fog continually hargs over the 
springs, and the side of the hill, 
which at a distance, looks like a num- 
ber of furnaces in blast. It is this 
fog, which is water in the state of 
vapour, which is probably condensed 
by the cold air at night, and pro- 
duces such a rank growth of vines 
on the side of the mountain, where 
otherwise there would hardly exist 
a sign of vegetable life. 

An idea of the beneficial effects of 
this water is generally prevalent 
throughout the territory, and num- 
bers annually resort to the springs. 
They are thought serviceable in 
rheumatisms, ulcers, sore eyes, 
dropsy, and pains in the breast: and 




















about of an equal height, and | 





are said to prove efficacious in all 
chronic complaints. The method of 
using the water is various. Bathing 
and sweating, are generally resorted 
to. It is also drank as hot as cap 
be borne, and is not productive of 
nausea in the stomach, like common 
warm water. Of the chymical or me- 
dicinal properties of the water, little 
is known. An analysis is said to 
have been made, which indicated a 
little carbonate of lime. ‘The water 


looks extremely clear, and beautiful, 
and the substances which are united 
with it, (if any besides caloric and 
lime,) are held in solution, for it de- 
posits no sediment by standing. 


x 














There is abundance of a beautiful 





green moss growing in the springs, 


Tp eats Gomes 
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near the edges, and their devious 
courses to the creek below, are only 
indicated by a more vigorous growth 
of grass and moss ail along the bor- 
ders, and a brighter green. That 
warm water is a most stimulating 
food for plants has been frequently 
asserted. A satifactory evidence is 
here afforded of it. 

The mineralogical character of 
the country around the springs, is 
highly interesting Three miles 
above is a quarry of oil-stone, (nova- 
culite,) of the most valuable kind. 
The stone has a very compact tex- 
ture, is heavy, translucent, and gives 
a fine edge to arazor, &c. It is 
considered equal to those imported 
from Turkey. The rock formations 
here, are limestone, slate, and quartz. 
Veins of white quartz are found run- 
ning through the slate rock four or 
five feet wide, and detached pieces 
of it, beautifully crystallized, (rock 
erystal,) are found in plenty ‘in the 
neighbourhood of the springs. A 
vein of singular earth, a kind of Ji- 
thomarge, is also found at the springs. 
It is soft, like clay, of a saponaceous 
feel, and of a texture so delicately 
fine, that it feels to the touch like 
satin. It would probably operate 
as a detergent to the oily particles 
of newly woven cloth, and in this 
respect answer the purposes of 
fuller’s earth. 

At the Cove on Washitaw River, 
fifteen miles below the springs, 
there is a body of loadstone, also 
white and blue vitriol, iron ores, 
and mica. Unmagnitical pyrites of 
iron, of a brass yellow colour, and 
crystallized in cubes, is also the pro- 
duct of that neighbourhood; and 
there is a stone, which on burning 
and exposure to the air, yields a sa- 
line substance, of the nature of 
Glauber’s salts. 

The Hot Springs are situated on 
public land, which is only valuable 
on account of the springs, and such 
minerals as may-exist in that quarter. 


--- 








It is too sterile for farming. A New- 
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Madrid claim has been lately laid 
ipon them, by colonels Hammond 
and Rector, of St. Louis, and by 
some others, so that the title is in 
lispute. They are destined to be- 
come a place of great resort,—the 
Ballston of the south. 


PRECIOUS STONES OF MISSOURI. 

Ascending the Mississippi River 
with a particular view to the mine- 
ralogical character of the country, I 
have been enabled to deiect several 
minerals of a rare and useful kind, 
which a less attentive observer may 
have passed unnoticed ; and among 
them, cornelian, jasper, and opal, 
may be particularly mentioned. 

Several specimens of these gems, 
now before me, were found on the 
banks of the Mississippi, at the 
Grand Tower, Herculaneum, and 
St. Louis; and for transparency, 
hardness, and richness of colour, are 
only excelled by the finest oriental 
specimens. 

The avidity with which they are 
sought by lapidaries, and the high 
value set upon them from the remo- 
test antiquity, and by all nations, 
gives the subject additional impor- 
tance, and may render some further 
particulars acceptable. The traflic 
in those articles has been almost 
wholly confined to Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, while the new world has 
been considered destitute of them. 
At least, but few traces of them have 
been discovered in North America, 
and none have heretofore been af- 
forded by the United States. But 
the more we examine into the mine- 
ral character of our country, the 
more interesting is it found, and 
every year is adding some new item 
to the catalogue. of useful minerals. 
Hence the opinion is imperceptibly 
acquiring strength, that it ts the 
neglect which this department of 
science has experienced, (and not 
the poverty of our streams and 
mountains,) that-has heretofore pre- 
vented us from setting a proper es- 
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timate upon the mineral resources 
of our diversified and extensive 
country. 

1. Cornelian. Of this stone | 
have eleven specimens. ‘The co- 
lour of the first five is blood-red, 
intermingled with flesh-red, and 
honey yellow, and exhibiting altoge- 
thera clouded appearance. They 
are transparent in aconsiderable de- 
gree, possess much lustre, and so 
hard as not to be scratched by the 
file ; nor does the nitric or muriatic 
acid affect them in the least. The 
several pieces are in the shape of 
detached lumps of an_ elliptical 
figure ; or fragments of no determi- 
nate shape, possessing a smooth con- 
choidal fracture. The sixth speci- 
men is globular, of a clear honey 
yellow, intermixed on one side with 
dark red spots, and on the other 
presenting two sections of a circle 
joined at their opposite extremities, 
and composed of concentric lamina of 
areddish hue, giving the whole, 
when held up to the light, an appear- 
ance of singular beauty. The other 
five specimens are of an uniform 
smoke-brown colour, and possess 
considerable transparency. 

2. Jasper. A specimen of this 
now before me, is the fragment of 
an odule or oviform piece, which has 
been broken nearly through its cen- 
tre longitudinally. The fracture is 
smooth conchoidal. It is perfectly 
opaque and shining, and consists of 
concentric layers of olive green, al- 
ternating with yellowish brown. 
Another specimen is flesh and rose- 
red, in alternate stripes ; and a third 
is striped blue and white. 

3. Opal. Of this rare stone I 
have only succeeded in procuring 
one specimen , it is, however, one 
of incomparable beauty. The co- 
lour is such a compound of blue, 
yellow, and white, as characterizes 


the richest oriental specimens ; nei- 


ther can be said to predominate, bat 
are so blended as to present a 


changeable hue when held in diffe- 
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rent directions to the light. The 
lustre is pearly: in traneparency it 
is opalescent. The outside is rough, 
and has a vitreous appearance. 

In addition to these, it may be 
mentioned that some stones of great 
lustre, transparency, and hardness, 
and of a rich uniform yellow colour, 
are also found, and which appear to 
me to partake of the character of the 
Brazilian topaz. The Mississippi 
also affords tabular pieces of a sili- 
cious stone, so colourless and trans- 
parent, that they would probably be 
considered as Scotch pebble by the 
lapidaries. Of both of these, | pos- 
sess numerous specimens. 

These stones are all brought down 
the Mississippi during the spring 
floods, when the water runs with 
the utmost velocity, and are washed 
up on those sand bars, islands, and 
beaches of the river, against which 
the current sets the strongest. Of 
their original situation, we can only 
form conjectures. They are pro- 
bably afforded by one of the head 
streams of the Mississippi. The 
Missouri is not characterised by 
them, and they are reported to be 
in greater plenty above than below 
its junction with the Mississippi. 
Rock River and the River Desmoins, 
are said to be characterised by a 
singular variety of stones and rocks, 
and may probably be the sources 
from which these fragments “have 
been carried down. Desmoins en- 
ters the Mississippi, two hundred 
and thirty-three miles above St. 
Louis, and Rock River three hun- 
dred and ninety miles, which is 
about one hundred and twenty-seven 


miles below the lead mines of Prairie 
Du Chien. 


From the European Magazine. 


THE DRAMA. 

A new, and, in the outset we may 
observe, a most amusing comedy, in 
three acts, was produced here on 
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this evening. It is entitled “* Pigeons 
and Crows,’’ and, at any time, we 
would willingly leave pheasants and 
partridges, however well dressed, 
to witness its representation. 

The plot is excellently, though 
somewhat extravagantly constructed. 
Sir Peter Pigginwiggin, Knight, Al- 
derman, and Pinmaker, has entered 
into a treaty to marry the daughter 
of Mrs. Harvey, a widow lady, rather 
advanced in years, and so well plea- 
sed with her matrimonial experiment, 
that she is very anxious to try an- 
other. For this purpose, Sir Peter 
steams i¢ down to Margate, where 
the widow and her daughter are en- 
joying sea breezes. Sur Peter’s ne- 
phew, a Captain in the army, who, 
from prudential reasons has assumed 
the name of Neville, has chanced to 





take up his abode at the same hotel 
where Mrs. and Miss Harvey are 
lodged. The Captain becomes deeply 
enamoured of the young lady, which 
she returns. In the course of an 
interview with his fair one, the Cap- 
tain learns that his pin-making uncle, 
by whom he had been discarded for 
his extravagance, is his rival. He is 
informed, almost immediately after, 
that his uncle has arrived at the ho- 
tel in which he and his flame reside, 
and he is sadly puzzled to find some 
means of breaking off the match. 
Sir Peter, who is a compound of amo- 
rous stupidity—strongly given to ma- 
king love and making rhymes—chan- 
ces to encounter Louisa Harvey on 
his arrival at the hotel. Louisa de- 
termines to play a trick on the wor- 
thy Alderman. A Monsieur Blondeau 
has just arrived at Margate, with a 
second edition of the //ottentot Venus 
for inspection. He has industriously | 
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whom, he believes to be a young 
West Indian, under the guardianship 
of Biondeau, is most anxious to break 


none of whom he supposes he has 
ever seen.—He immediately writes 
to Blondeau, expressing a wish to be- 
come possessed of “ his beautiful 
maid’’--and the showman, naturally 
enongh, imagines that he wishes-to 
purchase Jangarec, for so his broad 
botted is denominated. At this con- 
juncture Captain Neville (alias Pig- 
ginwiggin) introduces himself to his 
uncle. ‘The latter unfolds to his ne- 
phew the cause of his visit to Mar- 
gate, and receives from him a horri- 
ble account of the person, pursuits, 
and character of Miss Harvey. The 
consequence is, that he agrees to 
give 5,000/. to any person who will 
espouse the young lady, and thus 
free him from the consequences at- 
tendant on a breach of a promise of 
marriage. ‘The Captain assures him 
that he need not be uneasy on that 
point, for, ugly and termagent as she 
is, he will contrive to procure a part- 
ner for her. Sir Peter expresses a 
desire to have a peep at the young 
lady, and the Captain, who is as mis- 
chievous as Louzsa, introduces the 
mother to him, instead of the daughter. 
Here an admirable scene of equivoque 
takes place. The old lady speaks 
to Sir Peter of having a little girl, a 
pledge of fond affection—and _ pre- 
sently states she has a fine boy, an- 
other pledge of affection. The City 
Knight, happy at having escaped a 
union with so dissolute a character, 
exclaims, aside—“‘D— me, she has 
as many pledges asa pawn-broker!” 
Ile becomes frightened at the passion 





circulated his cards, one of which 
has found its way into Loutsa’s hands 


—and when Sir Peter, smitten with | 


the charms of the fair unknown, re- 
quests her address, she presents him 
with the card of Monsieur Blondeau. 
Str Peter, highly delighted with the 


which she evinces, in consequence 
of some of his observations, and he 
requests a glass of water. ‘The old 
lady declares, notwithstanding the 
rudeness of his remarks, that he 
shall have something more comfort- 
able, and she sends him a glass 
of wine and water—which he has 

















charms ma: conversation of Louwisa,# scarcely swallowed, when the Cap- 


off the match with the Harvey family, 
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tain arrives, who, anxious to gain a 
little time, in order to carry his pro- 


ject into execution, persuades his un- 


cle that he has been poisoned. Muz, 
a drunken practitioner of physic, is 
called in, and is informed by the 
hopeful nephew, that Sir Peter is 
mad—that he supposes himself to 
have swallowed several grains of ar- 


senic in the wine and water with | 


which he had been treated. Muz 





convinces his patient that he has not | 


been poisoned, but gives him the 
agreeable information, that, as he is 
in a lamentably lunatic state, he must 
be contented to wear a strait-waist- 
coat. The Doctor ** being gone,” 
Sir Peter ‘is a man again!” and 
once more thinks of Blondeau’s sup- 
posed relative. Scarcely has his 
mind wandered to the object of his 
adoration, when Blondeau appears— 
and, after some conversation (the 


showman speaking of Jangaree, the | 


Knight alluding to the fair damsel he | Peter’s refusal to abide by an agree- 


had met in the morning), it is agreed 
that the Alderman and pin-maker 
shall pay 1000]. to Blondeau, who 
in return is to resign all right and 
title to the * foreign fair—quite 
bluck,” then living under his protec- 
tion. Scarcely has the deed been 
signed, sealed, and delivered, when 
the Captain appears, accompanied by 
Louisa, whom he has just espoused, 
and her mother, who is ignorant of 
the union. In fact, the old lady has 
been led to suppose, in consequence 
of atrick played upon her by her 
daughter, that the Captarn is smitten 
with her charms, though she is in 
her 55th year. Sir Peter believes 
that Lowisa has made her appearance 
in consequence of the orders of Blon- 
deau—but is horribly disappointed, 

when his nephew informs him, in the 
quaint langnage of the character, that 
* as Sir Peter was anxious not to 
perform his engagement with Miss 
Harvey, he had done a tit of Church, 

and married her himself.” The 
presence of Doctor Muz puts an end 
to the mystery—the endeavour to 
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elucidate which has nearly confound- 
ed the brain of Sir Peter. ‘The drunk- 
en Doctor appears with two assist- 
‘ats, anxious to place a strait waist- 
coat on the astonished Knight. Muz 
declares that it is evident he is mad, 
for he had just seen six or eight por- 
ters endeavouring to force a black 
woman up stairs, whom the Knight 
had covenanted to marry. Poor Sir 
Peter now perceives his error—but, 
moved by the winning entreaties of 
Louisa, he pardons his nephew, and 
declares that he will provide for him. 
Mrs. Harvey, cheated of her fancied 
lover, retires in a rage, declaring 
that she will go to the South of 
France, dismiss her Doctor, lay in a 
store of health, and live for the pur- 
pose of annoying her daughter, whose 


|fortune is chargeable to her join- 


ture—and Blondeau makes his exit, 
swearing, like Shylock, that he * will 
have his bond!” notwithstanding Str 


ment, founded in mistake. 

‘This theatre has long been famous 
for the whim and eccentricity which 
have marked its three-act comedies. 
From the days of Foote, to the pre- 
sent hour, Mirth has always fixed 
her head-quarters here during the 
summer-season, and her standard has 
scarcely ever waved more trium- 
phantly than it did on Saturday even- 
ing. ‘The new comedy is in truth, 
** A Cure for the Heart-ache!? It is 
a production of very superior merit 
—embracing within its restricted li- 
mits, a variety of laughable incident, 
much humour. and no inconsiderable 
portion of wit—a commodity with 
which the dramatic market has not, 
of late years, been overstocked. We 
have not heard who the author is. 
Some have attributed the piece to 
Mr. Colman—and it. would not be 
unworthy of him: but, from a line 
in the prologue, and from the pecu- 
liarities of the drama, we are inclined 
to believe that the public are, on this 
occasion, indebted to Mr. Jamieson, 
the author of Teazing made Easy, 
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Exit by Mistake, and several other || 


ingenious comedies that have been 
performed with great success at this 
theatre. The line we allude to is, 
where the new comedy is spoken of 
as ‘* the author’s last folly!” and, if 
we mistake not, Mr. Jamieson, who 
was attached to the legal profession, 
has recently been appointed to a si- 
tuation of eminence in one of our 
Colonies.—W hoever is the author, 
the work is exceedingly creditable to 
his talents, although in some few in- 
stances marks of imitation are ob- 
servable. ‘Thus, when Captain Ne- 
ville induces Mr. Wadd to believe 
that Mons. Blondeau is appointed to 
pay him a debt which he had con- 
tracted with the worthy tradesman, 
and, at the same time, persuades 
Blondeau that Wadd is authorised to 
discharge a considerable sum which 


was owing to him for board and lodg- | 
ing during the Captain’s Parisian vi- | 


sit, we are immediately reminded of 





a scene in Mr. M. G. Lewis’s come- 
dy of The East Indian. ‘The intro- 


great affinity to Little Isaac’s inter- 
view with the old Duenna. But, 
however free the author may have 
made with the incidents which pre- 
ceding writers had planned, he cer- 
tainly has borrowed very little, with 
reference to dialogue. Almost every 
observation has the air of novelty— 
almost every sentence is piquunt. 
It is no easy matter to elicit a laugh 
from those who attend the theatre 
nearly every night throughout the 
season—but, during the performance 
of Pigeons and Crows, the cachinna- 


tions of the oldest veterans were as} 


violent as those of the veriest novi- 


ces. The acting throughout was of; 


the most superior order: we never 
saw any thing finer. Mr. Liston’s 
rhyming citizen was exquisite. The 
mock dignity—the assumption of wis- 
dom—the assumed courage—the real 
fear—were all described in the live- 
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liest colours. When, at the conclu- 
sion of the piece, he observed, in 
allusion to Str Peter’s having courted 
a fair lady, and contracted for a black 
one, that he was not the first who 
had ‘* shot at a pigeon and killed a 
crow,” the audience signified the de- 
light they had experienced through- 
out the whole of his performance, 
by long-continued plaudits. 


THE POSTMASTER OF DARLINGTON. 


About the year 1730, Mr. Edward 
Walpole (afterwards Sir Edward, 
Knight of the Bath), returned from 
his travels on the Continent, where 
the munificence of his father, Sir 
Robert Walpole, the premier of Eng- 
land, had enabled him to make a bril- 
liant figure; and so very engaging 
was he found by the ladies, that he 
had no other appellation in Italy than 
that of ‘ the handsome Englishman.’ 
— Mr. Walpole had lodgings taken 


|for him, on his return, at a Mrs. 
duction, also, of Mrs. Harvey to Sir | 
Peter, who supposes that he is con- | 
versing with her daughter, bears a_ 


Rennie’s, a child’s coat-maker, at 
the bottom of Pall Mall. On return- 
ing from visits, or public places, he 
often passed a quarter of an hour in 
chat with the young women of the 
shop. Among them was one who 
had it in her power to make him for- 
get the Italians, and all the beauties 
of the English court. Her name was 
Clement; her father was at that 
time, or soon after, postmaster at 
Darlington, a place of 501. per an- 
num, on which he subsisted a large 
family.—T his young woman had been 
bound apprentice to Mrs. Reonie, 
and was employed in the usual duties 
of such a situation, which she dis- 
charged (as the old lady used to say) 
honestly and soberly.—Her parents, 
however, from their extreme pover- 
ty, could supply her but very scan- 
tily with clothes or money.—Mr. 
Walpole observed her wants, and 
had the address to make her little 


| presents in a way not to alarm the 








| vigilance of her mistress, who ex-. 
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acted the strictest morality from the 
young persons under her care.— 
Miss Clement was beautiful as an an- 
gel, with good though uncultivated 
parts.—Mrs. Rennie had begun to 
suspect that a connection was form- 
ing, which would not be to the ho- 
nour of her apprentice. She appri- 
sed Mr. Clement of her suspicions, 
who immediately came up to town 
to carry her out of the vortex of 
temptation. —The good old man met 
his daughter with tears ; he told her 
his suspicions ; and that he should 
carry her home, where, by living 
with sobriety and prudence, she 
might chance to be married to some 
decent tradesman.--The girl, in ap- 
pearance, acquiesced ; but whilst her 
father and mistress were discoursing 
in a little dark parlour, behind the 
shop, the object of their cares slipped 
out, and, without hat or cloak, ran 
directly through Pall Mall to Sir Ed- 
ward’s house at the top of it, where, 
the porter knowing her, she was ad- 
mitted, though his master was ab- 





sent.—She went into the parlour, 
where the table was covered for din- 
ner, and impatiently waited his re- 
turn.—The moment came; Sir Ed- 
ward entered, and was heard to ex- 
claim with great joy—* you here !” 
—the fair fugitive sat down that day 
at the head of his table, and never 
after left it.—The fruits of this con- 
nection were the late Mrs. Keppel ; 
Maria, the late Duchess of Glouce- 
ster, the second ; Lady Dysart, the 
third ; and Col. Walpole, the fourth; 
in the birth of whom, or soon after, 
the mother died.— Never could fond- 
ness exceed that which Sir Edward 
always cherished for the mother of 
his children ; nor was it confined to 
her orto them only, but extended it- 
self to her relations, for all of whom 
he some way or other provided. 
His grief at his loss was proportioned 
to his affection.—He constantly de- 





clined all overtures of warriage, and | 
gave up his life to the education of 
his children.—He had often been! 
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prompted to unite himself to Miss 
Clement by legal ties, but the threats 
of his father, Sir Robert, prevented 
his marriage; who avowed, that if 
he married Miss Clement, he would 
not only deprive him of his political 
interest, but exert it against him.— 
It was, however, always said, by 
those who had access to know, that 
had Miss Clement survived Sir Ro- 
bert, she would then have been Lady 
Walpole —About the year 1758, his 
eldest daughter, Laura, became the 
wife of the Hon. Frederick Keppel, 
brother to the Earl of Albemarle, 
and afterwards Bishop of Exeter.— 
The Misses Walpole now took a rank 
in society in which they had never 
before moved. The sisters of the 
Earl of Albemarle were their con- 
stant companions, and introduced 
them to people of quality and fash- 
ion; they constantly appeared at the 
first routes and balls ; and, in a word, 
were received every where but at 
court. The stigma of their birth 
shut them out from the drawing room, 
till marriage (as in the case of Kep- 
pel) had covered the defect, and giv- 
en them the rank of another family. 
—No one watched their progress 
upwards with more anxiety than the 
Karl of Waldegrave. ‘This noble- 
man (one of the proudest in the king- 
dom) had long cherished a passion 
for Maria. ‘The struggle between 
his passion and his pride was not a 
short one, and having conquered his 
own difficulties, it now only remained 
to attack the lady’s, who had no pre- 
possession, and Lord Waldegrave, 
though not young, was not disagree- 
able.—Her very amiable conduct 
through the whole life of her lord, ad- 
ded respect and esteem to the warm- 
est admiration. About five years atter 
his marriage, the small pox attacked 
his Lordship and proved fatal.—His 
lady found herself a young widow and 
inconsolable! Had Lord Waldegrave 
possessed every advantage of youth 
and beauty, his death could not have 
been more sincerely regretted by his 
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amiable relict. At length she emer- 
ged again into the world, and love 
and admiration everywhere followed 
her.—She refused many offers ; 
amongst others, the Duke of Port- 
land loudly proclaimed his discontent 
at the refusal.—But the daughter of 
Mary Clement was destined to Koy- 
alty'!—The Duke of Gloucester was 
not to be resisted, and two children, 
a Prince and Princess, were the fruits 
of their marriage : hence, it is within 
the bounds of probability, that the 
descendants of the Postmaster of 
Darlington may one day sway the 
British sceptre. 


¥ 





MEMOIR OF FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. 


The subject of this slight sketch 
was born at Edinburgh, October 22, 
1773. His father, the late George 
Jeffrey, esq., one of the depute 
clerks of the sessions in Scotland, 
was aman of considerable learning 
and discernment, perceiving with 
pleasure the opening genius of his 
son, devoted himself assiduously to 
the cultivation of a mind, the com- 
plete development and improve- 
ment of which he was not destined to 
behold. Having thus acquired the 
rudiments of knowledge under the 
paternal roof, young Jeffrey was 
placed in the High School of Edin- 
burgh, of which Dr Alexander 
Adam, so well known by his publi- 
cations and politics, was the head 
master. From this seminary he re- 
moved at the early age of fourteen 
to the university of Glasgow, where 
he continued four years and then 
became a student of Queen’s college, 
Oxford. How long he remained at 
this last venerable seat of learning, 
we are not told; but as his name 
does not occur in the list of gradu- 
ates, the probability is, that his stay 
there was short. At the age of 
twenty-two he was admitted an advo- 
cate of the Scotch bar ; and it is said, 
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pursuing his legal studies at Edin- 
burgh, he became an active member 
of the literary debating societies, 
which were then numerous in that 
city. The principal of these insti- 
tutions was the Speculative So- 
ciety, which enrolled in the list of 
its associates several young men 
whose rising talents gave a rich 
promise of future eminence. Among 
these were Mr. Jeflrey, Mr. Brough- 
ham, the bar and senate, Mr. Horner: 
a quadrumvirate that will be render- 
ed remarkable in the history of mo- 
dern literature by having given a 
new feature to criticism, and not an 
inconsiderable turn to public opinion. 
Notwithstanding the extent of Mr. 
Jeffrey’s legal knowledge, the acute- 
ness ot his logical powers, and the 
perspicuity of his language, his pro- 
gress at the bar was butslow. This, 
however, is a common case with 
lawyers of solid abilities; and it de- 
serves observation, that while patient 
industry attains distinction by de- 
grees, they who acquire early po- 
pularity, fade as they approach the 
zenith, decline fast, and sink, like 
the meterous exhalation into insigni- 
ficance. At length the probation of 
Mr. Jeffrey experienced that reward 
which rarely fails to crown laudable 
perseverance, and the high practice 
to which he succeeded, evinced at 
once his merit, and the judgment of 
the public. In the Scottish courts 
his pre-eminence as an advocate is 
fixed; and he has occasionally dis- 
played the strength of his legal sci- 
ence at the bar of the Lords, where 
his arguments in cases of appeal 
from the decision of those courts 
have commanded great respect. 
Nothing, therefore, seems likely to 
prevent his advance to the supreme 
honours of his profession, unless the 
part which he has taken in his poli- 
tical questions be remembered to his 
disadvantage. As the original foun- 
der, and almost constant conductor, 
of the Edinburgh Review, Mr. Jef- 
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light very unfavourable to the claims 
which otherwise he would be war- 
ranted in making to the situation of 
lord advocate, or that of a lord of the 
session. 

It may truly be said, that this 
publication, which commenced its 
career in 1803, forms an epoch in 
literary history of no ordinary mag- 
nitude, since, if we mistake not, 
periodical criticism in general has 
been much altered since that time ; 
most of the old journals having been 
more or less re-moulded according 
to the plan of the Edinburgh Review, 
while, as is usually the case, where 
candidates for public favour have 
succeeded. rivals started up in direct 
imitation of, and competition with, it. 
Some of these latter soon expired, 
for the want of sufficient powers of 
attraction to keep a fast hold on ge- 
neral expectation; but one at last 
arose, which, if it has not totally 
eclipsed the glory of its precursor, 
has certainly shorn its beams and 
contracted its orbit. 

The glaring objection to the Edin- 
burgh Review, is that of its having 
been projected upon party princi- 
ples, which violation of every re- 
ceived law of fair criticism was not 
disguised with an affectation of can- 
dour and liberality, but was openly 
avowed and made a boast of in long 
diatribes against public men and 
measures. To this very mode of 
writing, however, the work was in- 
debted for its success, because the 
scheme had novelty in it; and our 
modern Athenians, like those of old, 
** spend their time in nothing else 
but either in telling or hearing some 


new thing.” 


These northern lights strongly ex- 
cited curiosity by the singular man- 
ner in which they contrived to ex- 
hibit their own appearance ; they 
were only sitting in judgment upon 
those of others. Thus an author 
with them was, in fact, neither more 
nor less than a victim selected for 
sacrifice, or a captive led forth to 
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grace a triumph, where all attention 
was to be directed to higher objects. 
Hence, also, the titles of books were 
strung together in a row, like the 
prayers on a bead roll, for mere 
show, and without a single remark 
upon the works themselves, which 
were only mentioned in order to 
usher in an elaborate essay or a fu- 
rious philippic. Nothing could be 
more absurd than to call this criti- 
cism; yet it pleased, because it 
spared many readers the trouble of 
thinking ; and they fancied that in 
perusing thése long disquisitions they 
were profiting by the investigation 
of scholars patient in research, and 
liberal in the communication of 
knowledge laboriously acquired. 
Yet, there were not wanting some 
penetrating observers to detect and 
expose the emptiness of these pre- 
tensions to superior intellect ; and, 
though it was not to be denied that 
in the main much valuable matter 
appeared in the review, it was no 
less evident that a great portion 
of its numbers was made up of ar- 
rogant assumptions, scurrilous in- 
vectives, and unjust decisions. The 
haughty tone in which these cen- 
sors presumed to deliver their ora- 
cular decrees was also extremely 
offensive, and the more so, consider- 
ing the juvenility of the writers, who 
might, without a joke or profaneness, 
have been addressed in the language 
made use of by King David" to his 
disgraced ambassadors, ‘“‘ Tarry at 
Jericho until your beards be grown.” 

Among the delinquencies commit- 
ted by this self-created court, in 
the early stage of its authority, were 
some of a very heavy description, 
and which brought upon the re- 
viewers charges that, with all their 
address, they could neither repel 
nor elude. The unprovoked attacks 
upon the English universities, and 
particularly Oxford, brought down a 
severe castigation upon the whole 
phalanx. This chastisement was 


merited, and the parties felt it sorely; 
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but it had not the effect of making 
them more cautious, and a sweeping 
denunciation of public schools, writ- 
ten in a style flippant and vulgar, 
produced in the classical Journal 
another exposure of ignorance, the 
reviewer having the temerity to 
mention the names of many men of 
eminence as educated in a private 
manner, who were all bred on royal 
or collegiate foundations. 

One of the happiest strokes of 
wit occasioned by the bold preten- 
sions of the Edinburgh critics, was 
a small tract intituted ‘“‘ Advice to a! 
young Reviewer, with a specimen of | 
the Art :” printed at Oxford in 1807. | 
After laying down ina strain of irony, | | 
worthy of Swift, rules for critising | 
books, the anonymous author, who, 
is now the head of Oriel college, | 
gives an excellent imitation of the | 
northern luminaries in a review of; 
** L’Allegro, a Poem, by John Mil- 
ton.” 

As this exquisite piece of hamour 
is rarely to be met with, our readers, 
we think, will not be displeased with 
us for giving them an extract or two. 
The critique opens in that gene- 
ralizing strain which is the object of 
ridicule : 

*¢ It has become a practice of late 
with a certain description of people, 
who have no visible means ef sub- 
sistence, to string together a few 
trite images of rural scenery, inter- 
spersed with vulgarisms in dialect, 





dress up these materials in a sing- 
song jingle, and to offer them for 
sale asa poem. According to the 
most approved recipes, something 
about the heathen gods and godesses, 
and the school-boy of Styx, and cer- 
berus, and Elysium, is occasionally 


jand mountebanks ; 
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and defeat the imposture; to warn 
shop-worn goods and tinsel wares ; 
to protect the fair trader, by ex- 
posing the tricks of needy quacks 
and to chastise 
that forward and noisy importunity, 
with which they present themselves 
to public notice.” 

Having thus brought Mr. John 

Milton forward to receive the judg- 
ment due to his offences in setting 
up as ‘* a candidate for the Delphic 
bays :”’ the mock reviewer procceds 
in the same mixed style of solemn 
gravity and petulant levity to analyse. 
the poem, which, with the author, is 
finally dismissed to oblivion in the 
true Edinburgh mode of pronounc- 
ing judgment. 
_ ** Upon the whole, Mr. Milton 
seems to be possessed of some fancy 
and talent for rhyming, two most 
dangerous endowments, which often 
unfits men for acting an useful part in 
life, without qualifying them for that 
'which is great and brilliant. If it be 
‘true, as we have heard, that he has 
declined advantageous prospects in 
business, for the sake of indulging 
|his poetical humour, we hope it is 
not yet too late to prevail upon him 
to retract his resolution. With the 
help of Cocker and common industry 
he may become a respectable seri- 
vener ; but it is notall the Zephyrs, 
and Aurora’s, and Corydons, and 
Thyrsises, aye, aye nor his junketing 
Queen Mab, and drudging Goblins, 
than will ever make him a poet.” 

But the political obliquities of the 
Edinbirgh Review were not the 
least of its offences, for the marked 
partiality which it displayed in pane- 

gyrising Hume, Voltaire and Gibbon, 
on all occasions, and the abuse pour- 





thrown in, and the composition is 
complete. The stock in trade of | 
these adventurers is in general scanty | 
enough, and their art therefore con- | 
sists in disposing of it to advantage. 

But if such be the aim of the writer, 


it is the critic’s business to detect | 


ed upon the memory of Beattie, and 
|indeed upon all who, like that excel- 
lent man, exerted themselves in op- 
posing sophistry and infidelity, could 
not but alarm the friends of order and 
religion, Yet it was not a little re- 
markable, that while this celebrated 
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journal was thus distinguished for 
its enmity to the church and state, 
one of its principal writers should 
be a beneficed clergyman of the En- 
glish establishment, and a very po- 
pular preacher, first at Edinburgh, 
and next in London. 

We could add much more upon 
the internal history of the review, 
but here our observations must ter- 
minate, with the declaration, that 
though some account of that publi- 
cation was requisite in the present 
outline, the interests of truth would 
not suffer us to praise a work which, 
whatever be its merits in point of 
science and composition, has render- 
ed no service to the cause of religion, 
Jearning and government, 

Of Mr. Jeffrey we have no know- 
Jedge, nor do we mean to insinuate 
any thing to his personal disadvan- 
tage by these reflections, which ap- 
ply only to the concern in which he 

as engaged, and of which he has 
been the prime mover. 

To his professional character we 
have already paid the tribute due, 
and his private deportment we under- 
stand is such as endears him to an 
amiable family, and a circle of esti- 
mable friends. He has been twice 
married, first in 1801, to Miss Catha- 
rine Wilson, daughter of Dr. Charles 
Wilson, professor of Church History 
in the University of St. Andrews ; 
and secondly, in 1814, to Miss Char- 
lotte Wilkes, daughter of Charles 
Wilkes, esq. of New-York, and grand 
niece of the well known chamberlain 
andalderman of London. By this 
last marriage Mr. Jeffrey has one 
child. His present residence, during 
the summer season, is at Craigcrook 
castle, aromantic spot, the foot of 
the Corstorphine hills, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Notwithstanding the contemptu- 

ous manner in which some writers 

have treated the notion, that this 


Gothic Architecture. 
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style of building owes its origin to the 
veneration in which groves were 
held among the people of the East, 
1 am still of opinion that the pillars 
and arched roofs of our ancient 
churches bear so exact a resem- 
blance to the trees and overhanging 
branches of a regular plantation, laid 
out into shady walks, as to be more 
than fanciful. It strikes me forcibly, 
that the idea of this construction was 
taken from that wonder of the ve- 
getable creation, the Banian tree, 
which— 


Spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the 


round 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters 


grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
High overarch’d, and echoing walks between. 


Such is the description given of 
the tree by Milton, who evidently 
copied it from old Gerard, the bota- 
nist. Though our acquaintance with 
India has been prodigiously increased 
since his time, I know not that any 
thing could well be added to render 
his account more picturesque. 

‘* The ends of the branches of the 
arched Indian fig-tree,’’ as he calls 
it, ‘*hang downe and touch the 
ground where they take roote, and 
growe in such sort that those twigs 
become great trees ; and these be- 
ing growne up unto the like great- 
nesse doe cast their branches or 
twiggy tendrils into the earth, where 
they likewise take hold and roote ; 
by meanes whereof it cometh to 
passe, that of one tree is made a 
great wood, or desart of trees, 
which the Indians do use for cover- 
ture against the extreme heate of 
thesun. Some likewise use them 
for pleasure, cutting down by a di- 
rect line a long walke, oras it were, 
a vault through the thickest part, 
from which also they cut certaine 
loope-holes or windowes in some 
places to the end, to receive thereby 
the fresh coole aire, that entereth 
thereat, asalso for light that they: 
may see their cattell that feed there- 
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by ; from which vault or close walke 
doth rebound an admirable echo or 
answering voice.” 





DREAMS. 

Much has been written to explain 
the subject of dreaming, and even 
theories have been published to ac- 
count for all the concatenations 
which pass before the mind when 
the senses are locked up in sleep. 
The general conclusion among meta- 
physicians, whether materialists or 
spiritualists is, that these phenome- 
na proceed from the animal spirits, 
and are the images of former im- 
pressions uponthe sensory. All this 
is very ingenious, and may pass well 
enough with philosophers ; but, af- 
ter all, men of plain sense will find 
a difficulty in solving, by the doc- 





trine of mental combination many 
strange coincidences which they 
have experienced between their 
sleeping thoughts and waking mo- 
ments. What, for instance, are we 
to think of the curious. dream and 
the fulfilment of it that happened to 
the learned Peiresk, as related by 
himself to Gassendus, who gives it 
in the life of his friend, with some 
remarks, as follows: 

In his return, anno 1610, in the 
beginning of May, from Montpelier 
to Nismes, he had in his company 
one James Ranier, a citizen of Aix, 
who was wont to lodge in the same 
chamber with him, and now did so 
’n an inn on the road. As Peiresk 
slept, Ranier observed he muttered 
somewhat to himself in an unusual 
manner, whereupon Ranier awoke 
him, and asked him what was the 
matter. ‘*Oh!” said he, ‘“ from 
what a pleasant and grateful dream 
have you roused me!” Rainer 
asked him what it was? “I was 
dreaming,”’ said he, ‘ that I was at 
Nismes, and that a goldsmith offered 
me a golden medal of Julius Cesar 
for four crowns, and I was paying 
him the money for it, when upon 





your unseasonable waking me, both 
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goldsmith and medal vanished.” 
After this they went on to Nismes, 
and being there, Peiresk took a turn 
in the city till dinner was ready, 
and by a wonderful chance he hap- 
pened on a goldsmith’s shop, and 
asking the goldsmith whether he had 
any rarity to show him, he told him 
he had a Julius Cesar of gold. Pei- 
resk asked the price, and was an- 
swered four crowns, which he pre- 
sently paid him, and taking the me- 
dal, by an admirable hit of fortune, 
fulfilled his dream. It may be said 
admirable, for he might easily have 
thought of Nismes, where he was to 
be the next morning; he might have 
thought of that coin of Julius Cesar, 
which he had often wished for; he 
might have thought of finding it in 


that city, where there were so many 


remains of Roman antiquities : he 
might have thought of a goldsmith’s, 
to which sort of persons such things 
found are commonly carried: he 
might have thought cf a small price, 
at which goldsmith’s rather value 
these things, than antiquaries: he 
might have thought of four crowns, 
with which moderate price a gold- 
smith might be content. In short, 
a goldsmith, and that at Nismes, 
might have a medal of that price, 
but it is altogether wonderful that 
all these things should have con- 
curred, and the event answer the 
dream. Nevertheless (says Gassen- 
dus) Peiresk was not the man, who, 
for all this, thought the cause of the 
dream preternatural, as haply he 
might have done, if the like dream 
had often happened ; but as he knew 
the sports of chance, he only ac- 
counted this among those which by 
their rareness are wont to create a 
stupor in the vulgar.”’ 

It must be confessed that the 
French philosophers had a_ short 
way of determining this knotty ques- 
tion, though few reflecting minds, I 
apprehend, will be disposed to abide 
by such an arbitrary decision, where 
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the dream and event corresponded 
so exactly in every article, as to con- 
found all that can be alleged in fa- 
vour of blind chance. 


ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT DUKE OF 
SAXE-GOTHA. 

The Duke of Saxe-Gotha is remark- 
ble for the high estimation in which 
he holds all the useful avocations of 
life ; and he pays particular attention 
to that most useful of all branches, 
agriculture. In order to show how 
highly he respected the employment 
of the husbandman, he appeared very 
lately at a ball given in the town of 
Altenburgh, in the costume of a pea- 
sant ; nor was this a gorgeous or os- 
tentatious display of whim or caprice, 
by its fabrication being of fine mate- 
rials, but was actually the coarse ha- 
bit of a villager, which the Duke 
had borrowed ; and who gave to the 
lender, as a recompense, a silver 
cup, on which was engraven his 
arms, and beneath them the following 
inscription :—‘* In honour of good 
morals, and the national costume.” 


HOPELESS LOVE 
Azovt fifty or sixty years ago, a man 
affected to be deeply captivated by 
the charms of the late Princess Ame- 
ha (his Majesty’s sister), It was 
some time before this man’s extra- 
ordinary attachment was discovered, 
but the eagerness and frequency of 
his inquiries as to the precise time 
when the Princess took an airing, 
excited a suspicion of design very dif- 
ferent from those which the Cyprian 
deity usually inspires. The man, 


_ at the time when his passions were 


supposed to have taken this eleva- 
ted direction, had passed “‘ the hey- 
day of the blood,” and appeared to 
be between forty and fifty years of 
age. It was his custom, for a long 
time, to walk every morning up and 
down the Park, dressed in white, 
with a large flowing flaxen wig, ac- 
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cording to the costume of that pe- 
riod. However cold the weather 
might be, his waistcoat was con- 
stantly open, and a large chatterlin 
displayed. He was generally deem- 
ed a poor harmless lunatic, and no 
notice was taken of him. Whether 
the grim tyrant put a period to his 
aspiring love, and all his other cares 
at once, or whether the total neglect 
or his passion, by precluding the 
hope of all interested prospects, in- 
duced him to pine at last in secret, 
is not known. 


ANECDOTES OF MR. GAINSBOROUGH. 

When acertain Dutchess, not re- 
markable for beauty, sent to know 
why her picture was not sent home, 
though it was finished and exqui- 
sitely well painted at full length. 
Gainsborough took his back-ground 
brush, made her Grace's portrait 
blush brown, and sent her word, that 
her grace’s face was too hard for 
him to do justice to it: and this was 
done at a time when a hundred guin- 
eas would not have been inconveni- 
ent to him. 

Gainsborough having admired 
Abel’s Viol de Gambo for its fine 
tone, without perhaps, considering 
how much the power of the bow 
and touch contributed to it, Abel 
presented it to him. Gainsborough 
immediately stretched two large 
canvas frames, and declared he 
would paint him a couple of his best 
landscapes, and send them in return 
completely finished and framed be- 
fore he touched a brush for the first 
person in the kingdom ; and he did 
so. 


ANECDOTE OF THE BENEVOLENT 
HOWARD. 

When this illustrious man visited 
Devonshire last, taking, as his usual 
custom was, a morning walk, .a tri- 
vial distant object drew his attention. 
While pondering on the subject 
before him, from a genteel house 
near where he stood issued a deep 
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melancholy sigh, which instantly 
drew him still nearer to it. He 
had stopt there but a trifling time 
before he heard pronounced the 
following distressful words:—‘* Have 
patience my little fatherless and 
helpless offspring, the hand of God 
will shortly, | hope, give us bread, 
and raise up a friend in this time of 
ourneed. Have ye not heard me 
read in holy writ how God fed Eli- 
jah by the brook Cherith, while 
famine spread over the whole earth ? 
Have ye not heard your late decea- 
sed father speak of the children of 
Israel in the wilderness of Shur ? 
Then murmur not my Children, 
murmur not, I say God is all suffici- 
ent, and ever ready to help the fa- 
therless and widow.”—Howard, iu 
a moment, was al] ear, all eye; he 
saw, through the window, the mo- 
ther and six young children; he 
threw up the sash with one hand, | 
and with the other presented the 
distressed mother with his purse.— 
‘‘ Here,”’ says he, “‘unhappy woman, 
accept of this, and the Lord give thee 
comfort.’”-—What he gave (as rela- 
ted by the woman, who was a poor 
clergyman’s widow) amounted to 
twenty guineas. Her distress was 
occasioned by the non-payment of 
asmall income. This gift enabled 
her to keep a small school and 
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The surge’s foam, the cataract’s bow 
Are pleasing to the eye: 

Headlong into their billows go 

And you are sure to die. 


The nectar, sparkling in the glass, 
[s lovely to the view, 

Plunge in its pleasures, and alas, 
My friend, farewell to you! 


That stream must flow deceitfully, 
Where all have found a pillow; 
Where those who from Charybdis flee, 

Are surelywrecked on Scylla. c 


For the same. 
LIVING WATER. 


* There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw 
water.” 


Do, as did Samaria’s daughter, 
From the heart an offering bring, 

Thou shalt drink of living water 
From a never failing spring. 


From the Rock, on Israel’s mountain, 
When the vail was rent in twain, 
Burst an ever flowing fountain: 
Drink! thou’it never thirst again. 
C, 


TUE SWEETS OF LIFE. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
Tis sweet to hear the watch dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouth'’d welcome as we draw near 
home ; 
*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come ; 
*Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 
Or lull’d by falling waters: sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words, 





boarding-house. 


POETRY. 


For the Belles- Lettres Repository. 
INEBRIATION. 


Let those who will their nectar quaff, 
That sparkles to decoy ; 

Let them indulge the maniac laugh, 
And worse than maniac joy. 


: l envy not their temptisg seat 
Around the mad'ning board, 
While | enjoy the milder treat 

Which social scenes afford. 


, Be mine the joys that gently rise 

With frien ip’s hallowed tide, 
} Not that which foams, and breaks, and dics 
| On pleasure’s rocky side, : 








| Sweet is the vintage, when the showering 
grapes 
In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth 
| Purple and gushing : sweet are our escapes 
From civic revelry to rural mirth ; 
Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps, 
| Sweet to the father ig his first-born’s birth, 
| Sweet is revenge—especially to women, 
| Pillage to soldiers, prize money to seamen, 
! 


| Sweet isa legacy, and passing sweet 

The unexpected death of some old lady 

| Or gentleman of seventy years complete, 

| Who've made * us youth” wait too—too long 
already 

| For an estate, or cash, or country seat, 

| Still breaking, but with stamina so steady, 

| That all the Israelites are fit to mob its 

| Next owner for their double-damn’d post-obite, 


’Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one’s laure's. 
By blood or ink ; ’tis sweet to put an end 

! To strife ; “tis sometimes sweet to have ovr 
quarrels, 

| Particularly with a tiresome friend : 
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Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrels ; 
Dear is the helpless creature we defend 
Against the world; and dear the schoolboy 


spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot. 


But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Notices of Works preparing for pub- 


ligation, or recently published. 


La : m Fairy Land; by John Wilson, 
author of the “ Isle of Palms,” the “ City of 
the Plague,” &c 


Doth grief e’er sleep in a fairy’s breast? 
Are dirges sung in the land of rest ? 

Tell us, when a fairy dies, 

Hath she funeral obsequies ? 

Are all dreams, there, of woe and mirth, 
That trouble and delight on earth ? 


Preparing for publication, a Series of Por- 
traits of the British Poets, from Chaucer to 
Cowper, copied from the most authentic origi- 
nals, and engraved in the line manner, 
Engleheart, Warren, Wedgwood, &c. and in 
size and selection peculiarly adapted to the il- 
lustration of Mr. Campbell’s Specimens of 
British Poets. To be completed in about 
twenty-five parts, each part containing six por. 
traits. 

Dr. Robert Anderson (Biographer of the 
British Poets) has in press an edition of the col 
lected works of the late Dr. John Moore; to 
be printed upon the plan of the edition of Smol- 
let’s Miscellaneous Works, edited by Dr. 
Anderson. 

Mr. John Scott, author of a Visit to Paris, 
&c. is just returned from the continent, after 
an absence of upwards of two years, with 
abundant stores of information, which he is 

repating for publication under the title of 
Ftaly. in 1818 and 1819, comprising Remarks, 
Critical and Descriptive, on its Manners, Na- 
tional Character, Political Condition, Litera- 
ture, and Fine Arts. 

The Rev. George Croly, A. M. author of 
** Paris,” a Poem, is preparing for publication, 
Speeimens of the Living British Poets, with 
Biographical Notices and Critical Remarks. 

A Version of the Orlando Furioso, of Ariosto, 
by W. Stewart Rose, author of the ** Travels 
in the North of Italy,” is in preparation. 

Sermons, by the Rev. C. R. Maturin. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis 
de Camoens, with nine Engravings, by J. 
Adamson, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

In press, Observations ou Emigration to Po- 
land, and the Agriculture of that country, in 
preference to America, from a personal resi- 
dence of eee yee, by an Englishman. 

Mr. James g, author of the ** Queen’s 
Wake,” &c. is printing in two duodecimo vo- 
lumes, Winter Evening Tales, collected in the 
south of Scotland 

Mrs. Graham, author of a Journal of a Resi- 
dence in India, &c. who is now in Italy, is 
preparing for the press, Two Months’ Resi- 
dence in the Mountains near Rome; with 
some account of the Peasantry, and also of the 


Banditti that infest that neighbourhood. The | 


Literary Intelligence. 


| other Poems ; Imitative and Original. 
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same lady has also been employing her time 
upon a life of Nicholas Poussin—Characters of 
the Living British Novelists, with Specimens 
of their works ; including a Critical Account 
of Recent Novels, published anonymously or 
under fictitious names. 

POETRY. 

Childe Albert; or the Misanthrope: and 
12mo. 

The Vale of Slaughden, a Poem in five can- 
tos. By James Bird. 

A Tale of the times of old, 
The deeds of days of other years. 
OssIAn. 

Emily, and other Poems, by Thomas Brown, 
M.D. 8vo. 

The Aubid; an Eastern Tale, by James At- 
kinson, Esq. 8vo. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other Poems. 
12mo. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John 
Leyden, with a Memoir of his Life by the Rev. 
James Morton. 8vo. 

The Waggoner, a Poem; to which is added 
Sonnets. By W. Wordsworth, Esq. 8vo. 

The Angler, a Poem in four Cantos. By J. 
H. Church. 8vo. 

Rosamond ; sem Musings; and other 


Poems. By William Proctor. 12mo-. 

Poems; with translations from th © an. 
By John Anster, Esq. 8vo. 

Poems, Songs, and Sonnets. By 44}, ‘re, 


a Northamptonshire peasant. ‘ 

Tales of Historic Scenes, in verse. q. e- 
licia Hemans, author of “* Modern Greece a 
Poem. 8vo. 

Aonian Hours; and other Poems. By J. Hf. 
Witien. 8vo. 

Lyrical Dramas ; and Domestic Hours; Po- 
ems by Cornelius Neale. 8vo. 

Don John, or Don Juan Unmasked, being a 
key to the mystery attending that remarkable 
publication, with a descriptive review of the 
poem and extracts 

in the press, a Sicilian Tale ; and other Po- 
ems. By Barry Cornwall. 

«* This is a volume which the lovers of po- 
etry look forward to with high hopes. 

NOVELS, &c 

Errors, and their Consequences; or Me- 
moirs of an English Family. 3 vols. 

The Exile of Poland. 3 vols. 

Robin Hood ; a Tale of Olden Time... 2 vols. 

A Traveller’s Tale of the LastCéfitury. By 
Miss E. J. Spence. 3 vols. 

Zeal and Experience; a Tale. 2 vols. 

Old Tapestry, a Tale of Real Life. 2 vols. 

Redmond the Rebel; or they met at Water- 
loo 3 vols. 

Earl Osric ; a Romance. By Mrs. Isaacs. 

The Authoress ; a Tale. 8vo. 

Harold the Exile. 3 vols. 

The Hermit in London ; or Sketches of Eng- 
lish Manners. 3 vols. 

The New ra; or Adventures of Julien 
Delmour, related by himself; a French Na- 
tional Tale. By Madame De Genlis. 4 vols. 

The Pleasures of Want; or in f.ove and not 
in Love; a Novel. 3 vols. 

The Smugglers; a Tale descriptive of the 
Sea Coast. 3 vols 

THE DRAMA. 

The Irishwoman; a Comedy. 


By Lady 
Clarke, (sister of Lady Morgan.) 


Young Arthur; or Childof Mystery ; a Me- 
trical Romance. By T. Dibdin, 
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Books for sale by A. F. G. & Co.—(Continued.) 


Rhododaphne; or the Thessalian Spell ; a Poem, 12mo. bnd. 


$1 00 

Rosabella ; or a Mother’s Marriage ; a Novel. By the author of 
‘* Santo Sebastiano,”’ 3 vols. 12mo. bnd. $3 75 
Rhoda ; a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. bnd. $2 50 


The Duke De La Rochefoucault’s celebrated Maxims and Moral 
Reflections ; translated into English verse, 12mo. bds. $1 00 
Romance of the Forest. By Anne Radcliffe, 3 vols. 12mo. bnd. 


$4 50 
Rebecca, or the Fille de Chambre ; a Novel. By Mrs. Rowson, 
12mo. bnd. $1 25 


A Tour through some parts of France, Savoy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many. and the Netherlands, in the summer of 1817. By Tho- 


mas Raffles, A. M. 12mo. bnd. $1 50 
Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney; with remarks. By Jane Porter, 
2 vols. 12mo. bds. $3 00 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith LL D. 3 vols. 12mo. bnd. $3 00 
She to Her Neighbour, What? a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. bnd. 

2 50 


3 addressed to Proprietors of Orchards, and te Growers of 
ruit in General. By William Salisbury, |2mo. bds. $2 00 
Sancho, or the Proverbialist. ByJ. W. Cunningham, A. M. 18mo. 
bds. ¢O0 75 


“An Essay, Medical, Philosophical, and Chemical, on Drunkenness 


and its effects on the human body. By Thomas Trotter, M. D. 
12mo. bnd. $1 00 
An Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the French Language, 
(in French and English.) By L’Abbé Tardy, 12mo. bnd. $2 25 
Essays on the Management of the Dairy. By J. Twamley, 12mo. 
bds. $2 50 
The Universal Receipt Book, in Cookery, Preserving, Pickling, 
Distilling, and all the branches of domestic economy ; to which 
is added, Some Advice to Farmers, 12mo. bnd. $1 37 
Women ; or Pour et Contre ; a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. bnd. $2 50 
The Welsh Mountaineers; a Novel. By Catharine Hutton, 2 


vols. 12mo. bnd. $2 50 
The Heart and the Fancy, or Valsimore ; a Tale. By Miss Ben- 
ger, 12mo. bnd. $1 25 
Valentine’s Eve. By Mrs. Opie, 2 vols. 12mo. bnd. $2 50 
The Wanderer ; or Female Difficulties. By Madame D’Arblay, 
3 vols. 12mo. bnd. $3 75 
The Life of Petrarch. By Mrs. Dobson, 8vo. bnd. $4 00 
Practical Education. By Maria Edgeworth and Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, 2 vols. 8vo. bnd. $5 00 


Rules and Regulations for the Field Exercise and Mancuvres of 
Infantry, compiled and adapted to the organization of the Army 
of the United States. By Gen- Scott, 8vo. bds. $3 00 

Affection’s Gift to a Beloved God-Child. By M. H. half bnd. 


$0 624 
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FOR SALE BY A. T. GOODRICH. 
A 


VIaW 


OF THE 


LEAD MINES OF MISSOURI, 
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Including some observations on the mineralogy, geology, geo- 
graphy, antiquities, soil, climate, population, and productions of 
Missouri and Arkansaw, and other sections of the western coun- 


try, with three engravings. By Henry R. Schoolcraft, 8vo. price _ 
$1 75. 


DECISION, 
A TALE, 
By the author of “ Correction,” 2 vols. $1,75. 


MORAL SKETCHES 





OF 


PREVAILING OPINIONS AND MANNERS, 
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REFLECTIONS ON PRAYER, 
By Hannah More, 12mo. bds. $1. 
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IN PRESS, 


And will be published in a few days, 
PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK; 


in one vol. 8yo. Price $3. 
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AN ESSAL 


ON THE 
GEOLOGY OF THE HUDSON RIVER 
AND THE 
ADJACENT REGION. 


Illustrated by a geological section of the country, from the 
neighbourhood of Sandy Hook, in New-Jersey, northward, through 
the Highlands in New-York, toward the Catskill Mountains. 


BY SAMUEL AKERLY. 
Price $1 25 in bds. 
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